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Montana  Art  News 


Author  Kittredge 
wins  national  award 


By  Joe  Nickell 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  Missoulian,  April  8,  2007 

William  Kittredge  didn’t  quite  know  what  to 
think  when  he  received  a  letter  in  the  mail  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

“I  thought. 


now  what  on 
earth  is  this?” 
said  Kittredge. 
“I  opened  it  and 
started  read¬ 
ing,  and  I  still 
thought,  huh?” 

The  letter 
was  from  the 
Times'  Book 
Prizes  division, 


William  Kittredge 


informing  Kittredge  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
receive  the  2007  Robert  Kirsch  Award,  a  lifetime 
achievement  prize  given  once  a  year  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  western  author.  The  prize  is  among  the  most 
prestigious  awards  in  western  literature;  previous 
winners  include  Joan  Didion,  Ursula  K.  Le  Guin, 
Ray  Bradbury  and  Wallace  Stegner. 

“I’m  very  proud  of  this  award,”  said  Kittredge, 
from  his  home  in  Missoula.  "It’s  reaffirming  for 
a  career  in  which  I’ve  always  gotten  my  books 
published  but  never  sold  a  lot.  So  it  helps  me  think, 
maybe  I  went  the  right  direction  after  all.  It’s  nice 
to  know  somebody  out  there  is  paying  attention.” 


See  Kittredge  Award  on  page  13 


Bozeman-based 
Hearing  Voices  earns 
Peabody  Award 


The  independent  public  radio  group.  Hearing 
Voices,  headquartered  in  Bozeman,  won  a  George 
Foster  Peabody  Award  -  the  most  prestigious 
award  in  broadcasting  -  for  its  program  “Crossing 
Borders:  A  Tale  of  Two  Countries,  From  Mexico  to 
U.S.” 

The  66th  awards  ceremony  was  held  June  4  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  with 
Bob  Costas  presiding.  The  Peabody  awards  an¬ 
nouncement  praised  “Crossing  Borders”  for  giving 
listeners  “a  multi-textured  account  of  illegal  im¬ 
migration  that  included  vivid,  you-are-there  audio 
from  the  Mexican  desert.”  The  hour  radio  special, 
which  aired  on  230  public  stations  in  all  50  states, 
was  among  35  award  recipients. 

The  program  features  field-recordings  at  a  Saint 
Jude’s  festival  in  the  highlands  of  Michoacan,  eve¬ 
ning  mass  at  the  Church  of  Carmen  Alta  in  Oaxaca 
City,  and  the  Lunes  de  Cerro  festival  in  Oaxaca. 


See  Hearing  Voices  on  page  13 


Five  appointed  to  MAC 


Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  recently  appointed  four  new 
members  -  Marshall  Friedman,  Rick  Newby,  Ellen 
Ornitz  and  Judy  Ulrich  -  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
and  reappointed  Cyndy  Andrus,  who  joined  the  council 
in  2005,  to  a  five-year  term.  Profiles  appear  on  pages 
13-14. 

“We  look  forward  to  welcoming  our  new  members 
and  having  their  expertise  shared  in  important  policy 
and  budget  areas  for  the  agency,”  says  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  Arlynn  Fishbaugh.  “They  all  bring  strong  voices  that 
can  help  reinforce  the  major  work  the  arts  council  has 
been  doing  to  connect  the  arts  with  public  value  and 
help  guide  the  agency  forward  as  we  build  a  new  strate¬ 
gic  plan  for  the  next  six  years.” 

“We  wish  a  very  fond  farewell,  with  enormous  thanks, 
to  retiring  members  of  the  board,”  she  adds. 

These  include  Dee  Heltne  of  Havre,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Opportunity  and  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  grants  committee  and  helped  with  myriad  projects 
through  the  years.  Her  special  love  was  teaching  and 
literature,  and  she  brought  a  first-hand  perspective  on 
performing  arts  presenting,  having  served  as  chairman 
of  Community  Concerts  and  Northern  Showcase  in 
Havre  for  many  years. 

As  she  left  the  council,  she  undertook  the  major  Big 
Read  project,  which  was  funded  by  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts,  and  is  featured  in  this  issue  of  the 
newspaper. 

John  Dudis,  an  attorney  with  the  Crowley  Haughey 
law  firm  in  Kalispell,  also  retired  from  the  board  after 
serving  three  terms.  “John  could  always  be  counted  on 
to  make  sure  arts  council  meetings  moved  quickly,”  says 
Fishbaugh. 

He  was  crucial  in  helping  the  arts  council  develop 
stronger  and  more  positive  relationships  with  legislators 
who  once  stood  opposed  to  funding  of  the  agency,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Flathead  area.  “We  would  not  be  here  with¬ 
out  this  man,  who  helped  us  in  more  ways  than  anyone 
will  know  during  his  15-year  tenure,”  adds  Fishbaugh. 

Mary  Crippen  of  Billings  also  retired  from  the  board. 
Crippen  "was  a  wonder,”  says  Fishbaugh.  She  partici¬ 
pated  in  many  MAC  activities,  and  helped  the  council 


Appointments  by 
Governor  Schweitzer 
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create  its  legislative  listening  tours,  which  have  provided 
crucial  input  to  the  agency  in  its  public  value  work. 

She  was  also  a  member  of  the  arts  education  commit¬ 
tee  and  helped  forge  strong  relationships  with  Billings 
legislators. 

Neal  Lewing  of  Poison  is  the  final  retiree.  The  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Port  Poison  Players  was  “a  wonderful 
voice  in  arts  education  and  grant  committees,”  says 
Fishbaugh.  “Neal  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the 
performing  arts,  all  worlds  of  arts  education,  and  was 
grounded  in  experiences  that  helped  the  agency  move 
forward  in  important  ways.” 

“We  thank  these  four  members  so  very  much  for  all 
the  work  they  have  done  on  behalf  of  all  Montanans,” 
she  adds. 


See  MAC  Members  on  pages  13-14 


By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh, 

Executive  Director,  Montana  Arts  Council 

The  Montana  Legislature  concluded  its  work  on  the 
arts  council’s  FY  2008-2009  budget  by  accepting  Gov. 
Schweitzer’s  recommendations  for  funding,  as  well  as 
approving  the  Cultural  Trust  grants  and  their  funding 
as  proposed  by  the  governor.  The  governor’s  office  was 
able  to  add  additional  money  during  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  to  help  with  our  move,  for  which  we  are  extremely 
grateful. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  paper,  1  reported  that  Sen. 
Carol  Williams  had  amended  an  additional  $90,000  per 
year  in  arts  education  funding  to  the  budget.  But  when 
the  Legislature  convened  for  the  special  session,  they 
did  not  use  the  Senate  version  of  the  budget.  Instead, 
they  started  all  over  again  with  the  original  budget  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  governor  and  worked  from  there. 

The  additional  moneys  amended  in  by  Sen.  Williams 
for  arts  education  did  not  make  it  into  this  final  budget. 
The  increases  below  are  those  the  governor  included  in 
his  budget.  Here  is  what  the  budget  looks  like  now  for 
this  agency  in  the  next  two  years; 

New  proposals  funded  by  state  general  fund: 
Database  Re-Write  (one-time-only  dollars)  -  $73,920 
Arts  Education  Grants  (increase  in  ongoing  funds) 

-  $10,000  (2008),  $12,500  (200?) 

Web  and  Other  Technology  (increase  in  ongoing  funds) 

-  $10,000  per  year 


>st  where 

it  began 

Here  is  the  arts  council 

’s  final  2008-2009  budget: 

FY  2008 

FY  2009 

Personnel 

$496,850 

$517,473 

Programs  and  Operating 

$398,508 

$303,066 

MAC  Grants* 

$459,188 

$461,688 

Cultural  Trust  Grants 

$349,385 

$349,385 

Total  Expense 

$1,703,931 

$1,631,612 

General  Fund 

$544,232 

$456,623 

State/Other  Special 

$554,934 

$563,099 

Federal 

$604,765 

$611,890 

Total  Revenue 

$1,703,931 

$1,631,612 

*Does  not  include  Cultural  Trust  grants 


Cultural  Trust 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  paper,  the  Cultural  Trust 
grant  bill,  HB9,  had  been  increased  by  $2  million 
through  an  amendment  made  by  Rep.  John  Sesso  of 
Butte.  That  increase  was  removed  in  the  Senate.  The 
final  bill  still  contains  the  additional  $1.5  million  the 
governor  originally  included  in  one-time-only  fund¬ 
ing.  however,  so  that  is  very  fine! 


See  Arni's  Addendum  on  page  2 
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City  ponders 
funding 
revamp 
for  arts, 
culture 

The  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle 
reported  Feb.  27: 
“With  city  spend¬ 
ing  on  arts  and 
culture  estimated 
at  nearly  $6  mil¬ 
lion  this  year,  the 
administration  (of 
Rochester,  NY) 
is  preparing  to 
overhaul  how  it 
funds  all  arts  and 
cultural  events. 
The  plan  is  not  to 
reduce  spend¬ 
ing,  but  instead 
to  formalize  the 
process  and 
create  an  equally 
competitive  pro¬ 
cess  with  criteria 
that  link  spend¬ 
ing  to  economic 
impact." 

-  from  Missoula 
Cultural  Council  News 
(www.missoula 
cultural.org) 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

~jM 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

*  X 

% 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

Legislative  session  ends  where  it  began 


Bed  Tax  and  "Sense 
of  Place"  Partners 

Cultural  advocates  had  their  eye  on  SB284 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Lynda  Bourque  Moss  of 
Billings,  which  would  have  added  money  to 
many  cultural  and  tourism  resources,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Cultural  Trust.  This  bill  passed  both 
chambers  handily,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  veto  stood  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
when  legislators  were  asked  if  they  wanted  to 
overturn  it. 

Max's  Economic  Summit  in  Butte 

As  many  of  you  know,  Sen.  Baucus  held 
a  major  economic  summit  in  Butte  in  May. 
There  was  a  very  impressive  cadre  of  keynote 
speakers,  including  Bill  Gates,  the  heads  of 
Anheuser-Busch  and  Macmillan  Publishers  and 
the  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin 
(who  has  a  place  here 
in  Montana.) 

It  was  very  exciting 
to  see  so  many  arts 
organizations’  staff  and 
board  members,  along 
with  many  artists  at 
this  major  event. 

All  of  the  keynote 
speakers  talked  at 
length  about  innovation.  I  thought  it  very  curi¬ 
ous  that  not  one  of  them  mentioned  creativity 
as  the  catalyst  for  innovation.  In  our  minds,  the 
arts  are  THE  factory  for  creativity  and  innova¬ 
tion. 

Making  the  connection 
between  the  arts  and  creativity 

On  a  related  note,  our  arts  education  director 
Beck  McLaughlin  shared  a  fascinating  piece  of 
information  with  me  last  week.  Beck  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arts  Education  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies.  Through  this  group  she  learned  of  a  forum 
held  by  the  Dana  Foundation  on  “Transforming 
Arts  Teaching:  The  Role  of  Higher  Education." 

The  panel  featured  Dick  Deasy  of  the  Arts 
Education  Partnership,  a  man  known  to  many 
in  the  arts  education  field,  as  well  as  Milton 
Chen  (George  Lucas  Educational  Foundation), 
Dennie  Palmer  Wolf  (Annenberg  Institute  for 
School  Reform  at  Brown  University)  and  Sarah 
Cunningham  (director  of  Arts  Learning  at  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts).  Here  is  the 
exchange  we  found  so  surprising: 

DEASY:  You  have  the  whole  world  of  eco¬ 
nomics  talking  about  what  will  solve  America’s 
problems:  imagination,  creativity  and  innova¬ 
tion.  The  one  set  of  subjects  in  school  explic¬ 
itly  devoted  to  nurturing  the  imagination  is  the 
arts.  But  when  we  do  public  opinion  polling, 
we  find  that  the  public  does  not  associate 
imagination  with  the  arts,  nor,  frankly,  do  they 
associate  creativity  with  the  arts.  It  comes  as  a 
huge  surprise. 

CHEN:  I’m  stunned  that  the  public  does  not 
associate  imagination  and  creativity  with  the 
arts.  What  do  they  associate  with  imagination 
and  creativity? 

DEASY:  Science. 

WOLF:  Design,  engineering,  technology. 

DEASY:  Not  even  design. 

The  connection  between  the  arts,  creativity 
and  innovation  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
agency’s  upcoming  FY  2008-2013  Blueprint 
for  work.  We  will  need  to  find  other  important 
ways  for  key  opinion  makers  on  national  and 
state-wide  levels  to  help  others  see  this  con¬ 
nection.  And  we  can  begin  here,  in  Montana, 
the  Land  of  Creativity.  There’s  no  reason  why 
Montana  can’t  help  lead  this  charge  to  help 
make  these  connections. 


The  meaning  of  nonprofits 

As  part  of  the  economic  summit  in  Butte,  Sen. 
Baucus  convened  a  panel  of  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations,  facilitated  by  Brian  Magee  from  the 
Montana  Nonprofit  Association,  to  discuss  their 
role  in  the  state’s  economy.  We  were  honored  to 
be  included.  Linda  Reed,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Montana  Community  Foundation,  first 
brought  the  idea  to  Sen.  Baucus’s  office. 

Inclusion  of  the  nonprofits  in  an  economic 
summit  is  significant  for  many  reasons,  espe¬ 
cially  because  of  the  tendency  for  many  to  view 
nonprofits  as  unprofitable,  red-ink  organizations, 
who  always  have  their  hands  outstretched. 

In  reality,  nonprofit  organizations,  especially 
those  who  are  501(c)(3)s,  have  an  educational 
mission  that  benefits  the  public  good,  and  they 
are  therefore  tax-exempt.  These  organizations 
can  -  and  hopefully  do  -  make  a  profit.  Other¬ 
wise  they  would  be  out 
of  business. 

The  difference 
between  the  private  and 
the  nonprofit  sector, 
really,  is  who  benefits 
from  that  profit.  In  the 
private  sector,  it  is  the 
owner  of  the  business 
or  the  stockholders  who 
benefit  from  the  profits. 
In  a  nonprofit  organization,  that  profit  goes  back 
into  the  organization  for  the  public  benefit.  The 
term  “nonprofit”  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
an  organization  can  make  a  profit  or  not  -  it  has 
to  do  with  what  happens  to  that  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  all  of  us  to 
reinforce  this  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  about  the  nonprofit  arts  field.  Mark 
Browning,  the  executive  director  of  the  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center,  frequently 
uses  the  term  "public  benefit”  organizations  to 
describe  nonprofit  arts  organizations.  I  think  that 
says  it  more  aptly.  However  we  say  it,  we  should 
remember  to  define  it  for  people  to  help  break 
down  the  misconception  that  shadows  us  all. 

MAC'S  Blueprint  for  work 

We  have  heard  from  over  a  thousand  people  in 
building  our  new  2008-2013  Blueprint  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  is  called:  “Creativity  at  Work," 
and  it  focuses  on  three  top  priorities: 

1)  Providing  access  to  high-quality  arts  educa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  develop  the  full  creative 
potential  of  all  Montanans: 

2)  Building  a  framework  for  economic  vitality 
through  services  that  boost  careers,  econo¬ 
mies  and  community  vitality;  and 

3)  Promoting  the  public  value  of  the  arts  by 
actively  conveying  the  positive  difference 
the  arts  make  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  Montanans. 

The  Blueprint  draft  is  now  available  for  public 
comment  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Please  let  us  hear 
frpm  you! 

Spring  has  sprung! 

Hope  you  gardeners  are  enjoying  all  the  rain! 
The  lilacs  I’ve  seen  in  Helena,  Missoula  and 
Billings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  years. 

I’m  trying  new  tactics  with  the  deer  this  year 
-  a  new  mint/garlic  spray  that  doesn't  smell  as 
much  as  the  Deer  Fence.  So  far  so  good,  and 
it’s  much  easier  on  the  senses,  plus  the  neigh¬ 
bors  grimace  less  when  they  walk  by  while  I’m 
spritzing. 

Hope  everyone  has  a  great  summer!  And 
please  let  us  know  what  you  think  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  Blueprint  for  the  agency.  Remember,  it’s  at 
www.art.mt.gov  -  thanks  for  taking  time  to  share 
your  thoughts! 


Creativity 
at  Work 

Your  input  is 
requested  at 
MAC's  planning 
meetings 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  asking 
for  your  input  on  its  2008-2013  Blueprint, 
a  work  plan  for  the  next  five  years.  This 
is  your  time  to  respond  to  the  work  the 
council  is  planning  and  to  share  your  ideas, 
priorities  and  concerns. 

The  meetings,  slated  for  June  22  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  June  27  in  Miles  City  and  June  28 
in  Bozeman,  will  be  open  forums  where 
attendees  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  conversation. 

The  draft  of  the  2008-2013  Blueprint 
will  be  available  at  each  meeting  and  prior 
to  the  meetings  on  the  council’s  website  at 
art.mt.gov. 

Cinda  Holt,  business  development  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  Beck  McLaughlin,  education 
and  web  services  director,  will  facilitate 
the  gatherings.  If  you  have  questions, 
please  contact  Cinda  at  406-777-0090  or 
cholt@montana.com. 

When  and  Where: 

■  Missoula 

Noon-2  p.m.  Friday,  |une  22 
MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Room  .302 

200  North  Adams 

406-728-1911 

•  Miles  City 

6-8  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  27 
Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Cen¬ 
ter,  Main  Gallery 
Waterplant  Road  (west  of  the  city) 
406-234-0635 

•  Bozeman 

6-8  p.m.  Thursday,  June  28 
Emerson  Center  for  Art  and  Culture, 
Weaver  Room 
1 1 1  South  Grand  Avenue 
406-587-9797 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  Of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  produced  by  Lively 
Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  in¬ 
dividual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  July  25,  2007,  for  Septem¬ 
ber/October  2007  issue.  Send  items 
to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
phone  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  e-mail  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update 
or.sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
Out-of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per 
year  are  welcome  -  mail  your  check 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620. 


MAC's  draft  Blueprint  for 
work  is  now  available  for 
public  comment  at  www. 
art.mt.gov.  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you! 
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Josh  Kelly 


Poetry  Out  Loud  Montana  State  Champion 
Josh  Kelly,  of  Kalispell,  who  placed  in  the 
top  five  finalists  at  the  second  national  poetry 
recitation  contest  in  Washington,  DC.  On 
April  30,  51  high  school  students  -  Poetry 
Out  Loud  champions  from  every  state  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  -  competed  in  three  semifinal  rounds  based  on  geo¬ 
graphic  region.  Twelve  students  advanced  to  compete  in  the  National  Finals 
on  May  1.  Kelly  received  a  $1,000  scholarship  prize  and  two  roundtrip 
airline  tickets  from  Southwest  Airlines.  Flathead  High  School  also  received 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  poetry  books.  Poetry  Out  Loud  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Poetry  Foundation. 

Lolo  author  David  James  Duncan,  who  had  an  essay  from  his  new 
book,  God  Laughs  &  Plays,  chosen  for  the  distinguished  Pushcart  Prize. 
The  essay,  published  as  the  cover  story  in  a  recent  issue  of  Orion  maga¬ 
zine,  is  adapted  from  a  chapter  titled  “What  Fundamentalists  Need  for 
Their  Salvation."  The  Pushcart  Prize  -  Best  of  the  Small  Presses  series, 
published  every  year  since  1976,  is  among  the  most  honored  literary 
projects  in  America.  Hundreds  of  presses  and  thousands  of  writers  of 
short  stories,  poetry  and  essays  have  been  represented  in  the  pages  of  the 
annual  collections.  Duncan’s  book  also  received  a  2007  Pacific  Northwest 
Booksellers’  Award. 

Missoula  author  Sneed  B.  Collard  III,  who  received  both  the  2007 
Green  Earth  Book  Award  and  the  2006  ASPCA  Henry  Bergh  Children's 
Book  Award  for  his  young  adult  novel  Flash  Point  (Peachtree  Publishers 
2006).  The  Green  Earth  Book  Award  promotes  books  that  inspire  a  child 
to  grow  a  deeper  appreciation,  respect  and  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
natural  environment.  The  ASPCA  (American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals)  Henry  Bergh  Children’s  Book  Award  in  the  Young 
Adult  category  will  be  presented  at  the  American  Library  Association 
annual  conference  in  Washington,  DC,  on  June  25.  Sneed  won  this  award 
last  year  in  the  companion  animals  category  for  his  book  Dog  Sense, 
which  also  won  the  2005  Dog  Writers  Association  of  America  Writing 
Competition  in  the  children’s  book  category. 

Jefferson  City  poet  Melissa  Kwasny,  whose  collection  Thistle  won  the 
Silver  prize  for  Poetry  Book  of  the  Year  by  Foreword  magazine.  Thistle, 
published  by  Lost  Horse  Press,  also  won  the  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  in 
2005. 

Lewistown  artist  C.  S.  Poppenga,  who  has  been  awarded  a  mural 
commission  by  the  City  of  Sussex  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  After 
making  the  first-round  cut  in  February,  Poppenga  was  required  to  design 
a  landscape  mural  depicting  historic  Sussex,  circa  1850,  as  viewed  from  a 
“nearby  hillside.”  Never  having  seen  that  part  of  Canada,  she  constructed 
the  landscape  based  on  Google  Earth’s  satellite  imagery  of  the  area.  Other 
internet  searches  located  a  map  of  historic  Sussex,  complete  with  key 
building  and  road  locations,  which  Poppenga  used  to  construct  the  view 
in  her  proposed  mural  design.  She  will  be  painting  the 
mural  on  site  in  August. 

George  Bumann  of  Gardiner,  who  was  recently 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  prestigious  Society  of 
Animal  Artists.  His  bronze  sculpture  of  a  bull  elk, 

“Bedded  Stag,”  has  also  been  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  Society  of  Animal  Artist’s  47th  annual  exhibition 
in  Parker,  CO,  making  it  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  “Art  and  the  Animal"  tour.  ‘‘Bedded  Stag,” 
which  was  sculpted  from  life  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  may  be  seen  at  www. 

GeorgeBumann.com. 

Great  Falls  artist  S.  Carlyle  Smith,  whose  work  was 
featured  in  the  May  issue  of  Southwest  Art  magazine 
as  part  of  a  profile  of  six  artists  who  include  vintage 
cars  in  their  work.  His  painting,  “Road  Trip,”  accompanied  an  article 
which  described  Smith’s  work  as  “moody  and  evocative.”  Another  Great 
Falls  artist,  David  C.  Powers,  was  the  subject  of  ‘The  Impact  of  the  Nude 
in  Nature,”  a  six-page  article  in  the  June  issue  of  American  Artist.  Written 
by  the  magazine’s  Editor-in-Chief  M.  Stephen  Doherty,  the  story  lauded 
Powers  for  his  “sense  of  humor  and  a  serious  commitment  to  changing 
people’s  perceptions  about  the  western  landscape  and  nude  figure.” 

-  From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 


Helena  artist  Shirley  Cleary,  whose 
gouache  painting  “Rower  Series  Number 
4”  was  among  10  finalists  in  International 
Artist  magazine’s  Rower  and  Garden 
competition.  Her  painting  was  featured 
in  the  April/May  issue  of  the  magazine, 
which  is  distributed  in  the  U.S.,  Europe, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion.  Cleary,  best  known  for  landscapes  of 
fishermen  and  bird  hunters,  was  inspired 
to  paint  florals  while  admiring  the  gardens 
and  flowers  of  the  South  Island  during  a 
four-month  stay  in  New  Zealand.  Finalists 
in  the  international  competition  were  from 
the  United  States,  Denmark,  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

Bigfork  artist  Nancy  Cawdrey,  whose  vibrant  silk  paintings  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  one- woman  art  show,  ‘The  West  On  Silk,"  June  15-24  at  West 
Lives  On  Gallery  in  Jackson,  WY.  This  show  featured  Cawdrey ’s  latest 
works  in  French  dye  on  silk,  depicting  western  wildlife,  flora  and  culture. 


“Bedded  Stagg”  by  George 
Bumann 


“Flower  Series  Number  4” 
by  Shirley  Cleary 


Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  whose  work  has  been  juried  into 
two  out-of-state  shows:  “Survivors”  and  “Anticipation”  were 
featured  in  the  Associated  Arts  of  Ocean  Shores  38th  National 
Juried  Exhibit,  April  8-15  in  Ocean  Shores,  WA;  and  “Forgotten 
Homestead”  was  included  in  the  annual  Members  Exhibit  of  the 
Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe  Art  Club,  March  27-April  15  at  the 
Broome  Street  Gallery,  New  York,  NY. 

Lewistown  artist  Joe  Ziolkowski, 
who  was  named  Artist  of  the  Year 
by  Montana  Ducks  Unlimited  for  his 
painting,  “Dodge  ’n  Pintails.”  The  painting 
was  selected  as  Best  of  Show  from  among  21 
entrants  in  this  year’s  contest.  Fifty  numbered 
and  signed  prints  of  the  image  will  be  sold 
at  DU  fundraisers  around  the  state,  while  an¬ 
other  2,500  prints  will  be  produced  for  further 
distribution,  along  with  cards  and  stationery. 

The  artist  says  he’s  a  strong  supporter  of 
Ducks  Unlimited’s  efforts  to  preserve  water- 
fowl  habitats.  “Dodge  ’n  Pintails”  by 

Joe  Ziolkowski 

Thirteen  Montana  artists,  whose  works  are 
now  part  of  the  internationally  touring  exhibition,  “Women  Beyond  Bor¬ 
ders,”  on  display  through  June  9  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum.  Montana 
artists,  whose  works  were  unveiled  May  1  and  are  now  traveling  with  the 
exhibit,  include  Michelle  Adam,  Margaret  Caraway,  Bev  Beck  Glueck- 
ert,  Marion  Lavery,  Toni  Matlock,  Leslie  Van  Stavern  Millar,  Bar¬ 
bara  Morrison,  Molly  Murphy,  Susan  Quande,  Susie  Risho,  Rachel 
Simpson,  Patricia  Thornton  and  Bobby  Tilton.  The  exhibit  features 
nearly  200  sculptures  by  artists  from  37  countries  who  each  use  identical, 
small  pine  boxes  as  platforms  for  their  pieces. 

Karen  Kaufmann,  an  associate  professor  of  dance  at  The  University 
of  Montana,  whose  award-winning  modem  dance  program,  “CoMotion  in 
Motion,”  was  showcased  during  the  National  Dance  Association’s  annual 
conference,  “Dance  Education  in  the  21st  Century:  The  Evolving  Art  of 
Teaching  Excellence,”  June  14-17  at  the  National  Museum  of  Dance  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY.  The  new  work,  choreographed  by  Kaufmann  and 
performed  by  five  student  dancers,  explores  interdisciplinary  topics  such 
as  Newton’s  Law  of  Motion,  with  an  original  narrated  script  and  music 
composed  by  Jee  Wong  and  Sean  Parson. 

The  Jeni  Fleming  Trio  of  Bozeman,  which  is  offering  two  perfor¬ 
mances  and  two  workshops  for  area  musicians  June  28  during  JazzFest 
International  in  Victoria,  BC.  They  also  made  their  fourth  appearance 
June  2  at  the  Homestake  Opera  House  in  Lead.  SD. 

Media  Arts  in  Public  Schools  students  at  Corvallis  High  School,  who 
landed  their  first  national  client  this  spring.  The  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  in  Washington.  DC,  is  the  latest 
group  to  hire  students  in  the  MAPS  program,  and  the  first  from  outside 
of  Montana.  Peter  Rosten,  a  former  television  and  movie  producer  who 
retired  to  the  Bitterroot  Valley  after  a  30-year  Hollywood  career,  teaches 
the  middle  school  and  high  school  classes.  NASFAA,  a  nonprofit  group 
promoting  financial  aid  opportunities,  hired  the  students  to 
write  and  produce  two  30-second  television  ads  and  two 
30-second  radio  ads  that  will  air  nationally.  Filming  begins 
in  June,  with  the  first  spot  expected  to  run  in  August.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Associated  Press  story,  the  group  is  paying 
“in  the  high  five  figures”  for  the  students’  work,  Rosten 
said.  Money  from  film  projects  goes  to  the  Florence  Prevor 
Rosten  Foundation,  which  is  named  for  Rosten’s  mother 
and  finances  MAPS.  The  ads  will  be  shot  for  free  by  Flat- 
head  Valley  cameraman  Martin  Schaer,  a  MAPS  advisory 
board  member  whose  work  includes  “Enemy  of  the  State" 
and  “Pirates  of  the  Caribbean”  films,  and  student  actors 
from  around  Montana  will  be  cast  for  the  spots.  Mean¬ 
while,  student  filmmakers  in  MAPS’  after-school  program 
at  Darby  High  School  recently  completed  an  eight-minute 
video  about  the  consequences  of  smoking.  “A  Fatal  Addic¬ 
tion”  has  generated  requests  for  DVDs  from  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Community  Health,  the  Utah  Department  of  Health,  the  St.  Clair  County 
Health  Dept.  (Illinois),  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Lung  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manitoba,  Canada. 

The  Rialto  Theater  in  Deer  Lodge,  which  received  a  $500,000  dona¬ 
tion  in  April  from  anonymous  donors  in  the  area  for  restoration  of  the 
historic  theater,  ravaged  by  fire  Nov.  4,  2006.  According  to  Rialto  board 
president  Steve  Owens,  “this  is  the  nicest  thing  anybody  has  done  for 
Deer  Lodge  since  the  Kohrs  family  donated  the  library  100  years  ago.” 

He  added  that  the  donors  were  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  Rialto 
to  the  whole  area,  and  how  hard  everyone  -  especially  local  children 
-  were  working  to  bring  the  theater  back  to  life.  They  also  hoped  their 
example  would  convince  others  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  project  When  the  donation 
was  received  in  mid- April,  it  brought  the 
building  fund  to  over  $865,000,  with  the 
restoration  costs  estimated  at  about  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Elementary  school  students  and  their 
teachers  have  raised  about  $6,800  with  coin 
drives,  bake  sales,  plays  and  other  fundrais¬ 
ers.  Also  this  spring,  volunteers  from  Deer 
Lodge  retrieved  nearly  200  theatre  seats, 
donated  by  the  group  that  owns  the  Rialto 
Theater  on  Main  Street  in  Bozeman.  “It’s 
a  big  help,”  Owens  told  a  Missoulian  re¬ 
porter.  “The  seats  are  only  four  or  five  years 
old,  there’s  193  altogether,  and  they’re  in 
real  good  shape.  Some  of  them  were  still  in 
boxes.” 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
do  Lively 
Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively 
times.com. 

If  you  include 
a  digital  photo, 
please  make 
sure  it’s  at  least 
1 50  lines  per 
inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 


The  roof  was  going  up  on  the  Rialto  Theater  in 
Deer  Lodge  this  spring. 
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Artisan 
Dance 
to  honor 
Michael 
Smuin 

Artisan  Dance, 
a  professional 
ballet  company 
based  in  Helena, 
pays  homage  to 
the  late  dancer 
and  choreog¬ 
rapher  Michael 
Smuin  in  'Trib¬ 
ute,"  July  18-20 
at  the  Myrna 
Loy  Center  in 
Helena. 

Sallyann 
Mulcahy,  the 
company’s 
artistic  direc¬ 
tor,  premieres 
the  new  work 
to  honor  the 
Montana-born 
and  internation¬ 
ally  known  artist 
whose  untimely 
death  April  23 
saddened  the 
dance  world. 

The  13th  sum¬ 
mer  production 
also  features 
guest  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  choreo¬ 
grapher  Gillmer 
Duran,  who  will 
present  a  ballet 
on  the  life  of 
Evelyn  Cameron, 
an  English-born 
pioneer  who 
photographed 
life  in  Montana 
at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  Ad¬ 
ditional  classical 
works  feature 
14  dancers 
from  around  the 
nation. 

Call  406-443- 
0287  for  tickets 
and  information. 


Transitions 


Darko  Butorac 

(Photo  by  Steven  Begleiter) 


Maggie  Lou  Perkes 


Welcome  to  Darko  Butorac,  who  was 
recently  chosen  to  take  over  as  music  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Missoula  Symphony.  Butorac,  who 
has  served  as  the  director  of  orchestras  at 
Northern  Arizona  University  in  Flagstaff, 

AZ,  since  2004,  auditioned  for  the  position 
in  February  when  he  served  as  guest  conduc¬ 
tor.  "This  is  a  great  moment  for  the  Missoula 
Symphony  Association,  for  the  community, 
and  for  everyone  in  the  region  who  loves  or¬ 
chestral  music,”  said  the  symphony’s  execu¬ 
tive  director  John  Driscoll.  “We  have  found 
in  Darko  a  terrific  partner  whose  vision  for 
artistic  excellence,  community  engagement, 

educational  outreach  and  the  growth  of  the  symphony  sssociation  fits  just 
right  with  our  organization  s  goals.”  Jim  Valeo,  president  of  the  symphony 
association,  believes  Butorac  has  much  to  contribute  to  the  orchestra’s 
growth  and  innovation.  "His  youth,  energy,  talent  and  enthusiasm  will 
bring  new  excitement  to  our  musicians  and  our  audiences,”  he  said.  Bu- 
torac’s  appointment  is  the  culmination  of  a  two-year  search  that  saw  five 
candidates  audition  in  ten  concerts  over  the  course  of  nine  months.  Prior 
to  his  tenure  at  Northern  Arizona  University,  Butorac  served  as  the  music 
director  of  the  Musical  Arts  Youth  Orchestra  in  Bloomington,  IN,  and 
conductor  with  the  Louisville  Youth  Orchestra.  In  2005,  he  was  selected 
to  participate  in  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  National  Con¬ 
ducting  Preview  with  the  Jacksonville  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  preview 
showcased  eight  young  conductors  from  across  the  world  “carefully  cho¬ 
sen  for  their  talent,  accomplishments  and  qualifications,  and  who  are  ready 
to  assume  important  professional  conducting  responsibilities  with  Ameri¬ 
can  orchestras."  Butorac  is  looking  forward  to  assuming  his  new  duties  in 
Missoula.  “The  musicians  and  staff  are  full  of  vitality  and  creativity  that 
is  hard  to  find  in  other  ensembles,  and  we  have  an  exciting  opportunity  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best  regional  orchestras,"  he  says.  “I  look  forward  to 
building  on  the  great  work  done  by  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  and 
on  making  the  Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  my  artistic  priority.” 

Welcome  to  Maggie  Lou  Perkes,  who  was 
named  executive  director  of  the  Butte  Sympho¬ 
ny  Association,  effective  June  1 .  Perkes  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  business  administration 
with  a  minor  in  music  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  She  moved  to  Butte  from  her  home 
state  of  Wyoming  in  2003  to  work  at  Synesis7 
Corporation  as  its  business  development  coor¬ 
dinator.  An  avid  music  lover,  she  teaches  guitar 
lessons,  plays  the  piano  for  theater  productions 
and  other  occasions,  and  continues  to  perform 
as  timpanist  with  the  Butte  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  She  replaces  Kitty  Brilliant,  who  “re-retired”  after  stepping  in  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  following  the  tragic  death  of  former  director  Susan  Welsch 
in  a  cycling  accident  last  year. 

Welcome  to  Bob  Durden,  new  curator  of 
art  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Falls.  Durden,  a  native  of  Billings,  earned 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  art  and  communication  arts 
from  MSU-Billings  and  a  master’s  of  fine  arts 
from  Montana  State  University.  He  has  10  years 
of  professional  museum  experience,  including  his 
recent  post  as  executive  director  at  the  Yeiser  Art 
Center  in  Paducah,  KY.  He  worked  at  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Art  Museum  in  Billings  for  eight  years  in 
various  capacities,  including  curator  and  assistant 
curator.  He  also  taught  theatre  and  art  at  Rocky 

Mountain  College  and  had  his  own  arts  consulting  business  in  Billings.  He 
served  as  both  secretary  and  vice  president  of  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
Directors  Association  during  a  two-year  stint  on  the  board.  “I  am  delighted 
to  be  working  once  again  in  the  Montana  arts  community  and  look  forward 
to  serving  the  people  of  Great  Falls  and  the  artists  in  the  region,”  he  says. 

Welcome  to  Bruce  Pollington,  the  new  Museum  Shop  administra¬ 
tor  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls.  The  longtime  Great  Falls 
resident  and  professional  photographer  is  also  an  accomplished  potter. 
Pollington  previously  worked  for  Benefis  Healthcare  in  public  relations 
and  marketing  during  the  merger  of  Montana  Deaconess  Medical  Center 
and  Columbus  Hospital. 

So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Helen  Ann  Bibler,  who  recently  stepped 
down  as  executive  director  of  the  Ravalli  County  Museum  in  Hamilton 
-  a  post  she  has  held  for  the  past  17  years.  Bibler  is  a  fourth-generation 
Bitterrooter,  who  was  bom  in  Darby,  educated  in  Darby  and  Spokane, 
and  earned  a  liberal  arts  degree  from  The 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  story  in  the  June  S  Ravalli  Republic, 

“Her  passions  at  the  museum  are  a  culmina¬ 
tion  of  her  personal  past  -  as  high  school 
and  middle  school  educator,  an  adopted 
member  of  the  Blackfoot  Indian  Tribe,  a 
former  owner  of  a  private  museum  and  a 
lover  of  mythology  and  drama.”  During 
her  years  at  museum,  housed  in  the  former 
county  courthouse,  she’s  cultivated  two 
major  events.  Bitter  Root  Days  each  June 
and  Apple  Days  each  fall,  and  launched  the 
Sunday  Series,  popular  weekly  presentations 
that  range  from  lectures  to  entertainment. 

Bibler  helped  create  and  expand  the  annual 


Bob  Durden 


Veteran’s  Day  Exhibit  and  the  Discovery  Room,  featuring  a  mural  by 
Suzette  Del  Ray  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  journey  through  the  Bitterroot 
Valley,  and  exhibits  that  explore  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Salish 
people.  Bibler  told  the  Ravalli  Republic  she  regards  her  legacy  as  a 
“kernel  of  community  life  here  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  that  continues  to 
grow  through  special  events  and  projects  ...  My  vision  of  the  museum 
is  a  common  place  where  new-comers  and  old-timers  come  together 
and  share  the  history  of  the  valley  and  mold  a  good  future  for  us  all.” 


Condolences  to.. 


Michael  Smuin 


Kyle  Mills  and  Jenny  Sengpiel 
(Photo  courtesy  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune ) 


Helen  Ann  Bibler 

(Photo  by  Rebecca  Stumpf,  Ravalli  Republic) 


The  family  and  friends  of  Mis¬ 
soula  native  Michael  Smuin.  The 
Emmy  Award-winning  choreog¬ 
rapher,  who  served  as  co-artistic 
director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  and  then  founded  his  own 
dance  company,  died  April  23  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  68.  Smuin 
was  bom  Oct.  13,  1938,  and  as 
a  child,  studied  ballet,  tap  and 
gymnastics,  which,  along  with 
experience  in  boxing,  fueled  his 
lifelong  interest  in  diverse  forms 
of  movement.  At  age  16,  he 
auditioned  for  a  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Utah  dance  depart¬ 
ment  and  was  invited  to  join  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet  in  1957.  He 
danced  with  the  American  Ballet 

Theatre  and  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  before  beginning  a  second  career  as 
a  choreographer  at  age  27.  Smuin  served  as  co-director  of  San  Francisco 
Ballet  from  1973  to  1985,  then  returned  to  the  city  nearly  a  decade  later  to 
found  Smuin  Ballet.  His  ballets  include  “The  Catharine  Wheel,”  “Pulcinella 
Variations,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,  “The  Christmas  Ballet,”  “Shinju,"  “Zorro,” 
Frankie  and  Johnny”  and  “Fly  Me  to  the  Moon."  During  his  career  in  film, 
television  and  Broadway,  Smuin  won  a  pair  of  Emmy  awards  and  a  Tony 
Award  for  the  Broadway  production  of  “Anything  Goes.”  His  film  credits 
include  “The  Cotton  Club,”  “Rumble  Fish”  and  “A  Walk  in  the  Clouds.” 

He  also  received  a  Governor’s  Arts  Award  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
Throughout  his  life,  Smuin  tended  his  Montana  roots,  frequently  returned 
to  his  home  state  for  tours  and  master  classes.  He  brought  the  Smuin  Ballet 
to  Montana  five  times  for  tours  underwritten  by  Irving  and  Allie  Weissman 
as  fundraisers  for  McLaughlin  Research  Institute  for  Biomedical  Sciences 
in  Great  Falls.  He  also  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Ballet  Theatre  of  Missoula.  “When  I  was  at  the  American  Ballet  Theater 
in  the  late  ’70s  as  a  young  dancer,  he  was  a  huge  star,”  RMBT  director 
Charlene  Campbell  told  the  Missoulian.  “He  had  the  leads  in  the  big,  strong 

male  roles.  He  was  known  as  an  actor,  not  just  a  dancer.  As  a  dance-man, 

I  think  of  him  almost  in  the  genre  of  Bob  Fosse.  He  was  adept  at  direction 
and  bringing  drama  to  his  work.”  Karen  Kaufmann,  head  of  The  University 
of  Montana’s  dance  program,  said  students  were  eager  to  take  classes  with 
Smuin’s  company  members  when  they  passed  through  Missoula.  “The  fact 
he  maintained  a  connection  with  Montana  all  those  years  was  important 
to  us,”  Kaufmann  told  the  Missoulian.  “Any  dance  that  comes  to  Montana 
helps  build  dance  audiences,  and  he  really  did  that.”  Smuin  is  survived  by 
his  son,  Shane,  and  his  brothers,  Stephen  and  Douglas. 

To  the  Great  Falls  Symphony, 
and  friends  and  family  of  musi¬ 
cians  Jenny  Sengpiel  and  Kyle 
Mills.  The  two  members  of  the 
symphony’s  Chinook  Winds 
Quintet  were  killed  in  a  tragic 
plane  crash  May  12  at  Skydive 
Lost  Prairie  near  Marion.  The 
plane  crashed  only  moments  off 
the  runway,  as  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  a  tandem  skydive  with 
their  instructors,  killing  all  five 
aboard.  Sengpiel,  the  symphony’s 
principal  oboist,  had  been  with 
the  orchestra  and  the  symphony’s 
resident  ensemble,  the  Chinook 
Winds  Quintet,  for  two  years.  Mills  had  auditioned  and  secured  his  position 
as  principal  horn  player  this  past  year.  Sengpiel  is  originally  from  Richfield, 
WI.  and  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  oboe  performance  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  a  master’s  degree  in  music  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  played  regularly  with  several  Michigan  area  symphonies 
and  served  as  principal  oboist  of  the  Ohio  Light  Opera  Orchestra.  Mills 
began  his  formal  study  of  music  in  Texas,  at  the  age  of  10.  Some  twenty 
years  later,  he  began  his  Montana  adventure,  when  he  was  selected  from 
a  nationwide  search  for  the  position  of  principal  hom  with  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony.  Prior  to  moving  to  Great  Falls,  he  was  with  the 
Michigan  Opera  Theatre  Orchestra  in  Detroit,  and  performed 
with  the  symphonies  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Flint,  MI.  The  two 
accomplished  musicians,  who  were  planning  to  be  married  in 
August,  played  regularly  with  several  other  Montana  sympho¬ 
nies.  The  Great  Falls  Symphony  organized  a  tribute  concert 
June  7.  featuring  performances  by  local  musicians  and  those 
from  other  cities.  “This  will  be  a  tribute  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  ...  A  lot  of  people  got  to  know  them  through  their 
music,”  said  Gordon  Johnson,  the  symphony’s  conductor  and 
music  director,  in  an  Associated  Press  story.  The  symphony 
has  also  established  a  Great  Faljs  Youth  Orchestra  scholar¬ 
ship  for  private  music  study  in  the  couple’s  memory.  It  will 
be  awarded  to  a  wind  player  each  year,  said  Carolyn  Valacich, 
executive  director  of  the  organization. 
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The  Big  Read  in  Havre  deemed  a  big  success 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

“The  Big  Read  in  Havre  was  a  big  success.” 
That  was  the  verdict  of  Dee  Heltne,  a  former 
Montana  Arts  Council  member  who  helped 
champion  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
program  in  the  Hi-Line  town. 

Havre-Hill  County  Library  was  among  72 
organizations  around  the  nation  (and  the  only 
one  in  Montana)  to  receive  the  first  round  of 
Big  Read  grants  for  2007  (another  round  will  be 
awarded  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  -  see  the 
sidebar  on  this  page). 

Before  the  grant  was  even  written.  Heltne.  a 
retired  English  teacher,  teamed  up  with  Bon¬ 
nie  Williamson,  her  former  high  school  student 
and  director  of  the  Havre-Hill  County  Library. 
Together,  they  organized  an  eight-member 
steering  committee  that  included  representatives 
from  public  schools,  home  schools,  Stone  Child 
College  on  nearby  Rocky  Boy  Reservation, 
MSU-Northem,  the  senior  center,  churches  and 
a  vintage  car  association. 

That  group  selected  John  Steinbeck’s  Grapes 
of  Wrath,  and  planned  a  series  of  events  to 
coincide  with  the  Big  Read.  First,  they  ordered 
1,000  books  and  had  the  county  commissioners 
declare  March  as  “Big  Read  Month”  in  Havre. 
Then,  they  “made  an  event  of  distributing  the 
books  themselves”  in  early  February,  with  a 
story  on  the  front  page  of  the  Havre  Daily  News. 

They  invited  Dr.  Susan  Shillinglaw,  pro¬ 
gram  director  at  the 
National  Steinbeck 
Center  in  Salinas,  CA, 
to  give  several  talks, 
organized  a  car  show, 
featuring  vintage 
Depression-era  ve¬ 
hicles,  and  scheduled 
four  showings  of  the 
original  1940  film, 
directed  by  John  Ford 
and  starring  Henry 
Fonda  as  Tom  Joad.  The  Methodist  Church 
hosted  a  soup-line  dinner,  the  Montana  Actors 
offered  a  Readers  Theatre  presentation,  while 
the  audience  ate  grapes,  and  the  book  was  read 
on  a  local  radio  station. 

A  fashion  show,  featuring  Depression-era 
garb,  an  antique  tractor  parade,  and  an  art  show 
showcasing  Don  Greytak’s  intricate  drawings 
were  also  among  the  offerings. 


Havre-Hill  County  Library  director  Bonnie 
Williamson  poses  with  The  Big  Read  materials. 

The  book,  says  Williamson,  “appealed  to 
people  who  lived  through  the  Depression,  who 
wanted  to  share  what  they  had  learned.  We  got 
caught  up  in  a  celebration  of  the  times  they  had 
lived  through.” 

Book  discussions  seemed  to  evoke  plenty  of 
memories.  “People  would  come  and  give  opin¬ 
ions  and  reminisce,”  says  Heltne.  “They'd  try  to 
figure  out  what  went  through  the  minds  of  these 
people  who  were  so  downtrodden.” 

Some  of  the  strategies  that  worked  well  in 
Havre  included: 

•  Create  a  steering  committee  that  involved 
a  wide  cross-section  of  the  community  and 

involved  them  in 
the  grant-writing 
process.  “We  pulled 
the  committee  together 
before  writing  the 
grant,  so  we’d  have 
partners  from  the  get- 
go,”  says  Williamson. 
And  by  writing  the 
grant  with  commit¬ 
tee  input,  they  had  “a 
better  buy-in  from  the 
beginning,”  especially  when  it  came  to  organiz¬ 
ing  special  events. 

•  Choose  a  title  that  matches  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  committee  selected  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  because  of  Havre’s  own  struggles  during 
the  Depression. 

•  Timing  is  important.  “We  wanted  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  Big  Read  during  the  winter  months 
because  we  know  people  want  to  be  outdoors 


during  the  summer.”  says  Williamson. 

•  Find  an  enthusiastic  keynote  speaker. 

Shillinglaw  of  the  National  Steinbeck  Center 
fit  the  bill  for  Havre.  “We  saw  participa¬ 
tion  grow  after  she  came  to  town,”  says 
Williamson. 

•  Get  the  word  out.  “We  decided  no  reader 
or  potential  reader  shall  go  unpestered,”  says 
Heltne.  From  the  time  the  books  arrived,  the 
committee  was  spreading  them  around  town. 
“We  went  to  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  downtown  busi¬ 
nesses,  neighbors  —  we  left  books  everywhere 
we  went,”  says  Williamson.  That  strategy 
seemed  to  work  well,  with  people  who  hadn’t 
read  a  novel  since  high  school,  reading  and 
enjoying  the  book. 

•  Finally,  say  thank-you.  The  committee 
hosted  a  taco  party  at  the  local  library,  and 
Sent  out  80  thank-you  notes  and  invitations  to 
those  “who  had  worked  really  hard  on  the  Big 
Read.” 

If  they  had  it  to  do  again,  Williamson  says 
they’d  try  to  get  youngsters  more  engaged.  Al¬ 
though  students  at  the  local  public  schools  read 
the  book,  very  few  participated  in  community 
events.  In  retrospect,  Williamson  wishes  they 
had  recruited  “a  couple  of  strong  young  people 
on  the  original  committee.  We  were  in  a  hurry 
and  didn’t  get  that  done,”  she  says. 

Nonetheless,  she  adds,  “You  could  tell 
young  people  enjoyed  the  book.  . . .  Susan 
Shillinglaw  was  blown  away  by  some  of  the 
questions  they  came  up  with.” 

The  committee,  which  received  a  $13,000 
grant  from  the  NEA  to  help  fund  the  program, 
also  sold  raffle  tickets  for  a  trip  for  two  to  the 
Steinbeck  Festival  in  Salinas.  “People  who 
weren’t  even  involved  bought  tickets,”  says 
Williamson.  “It  wasn’t  very  profitable,  but  it 
was  a  good  promotion.” 

All  told,  Williamson  estimates  1 ,530  people 
participated  in  the  Big  Read  in  a  town  of  about 
9,000  people,  and  that  1,200  people  read  the 
1,000  books.  Of  those  thousand  books,  only 
about  200  were  returned  to  the  library.  “That 
means  800  books  are  still  out  there  some¬ 
where,”  says  Williamson.  “Hopefully  being 
read  again,  or  passed  on  to  be  read.” 

“It  really  seemed  to  bring  the  community 
together,”  adds  Heltne.  “It  was  a  uniting  factor 
-  and  we  got  people  to  read.” 


"The  Big  Read  really 
seemed  to  bring  the  com¬ 
munity  together.  It  was  a 
uniting  factor  -  and  we  got 
people  to  read." 

-  Dee  Heltne 


Condolences  to... 


The  family  and  friends  of  Roy  G.  Lyman  of 
Missoula.  The  longtime  music  educator  died 
May  24  at  age  80.  He  was  born  July  28.  1926, 
in  Wallace,  ID,  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  and  attended  North  Dakota  State  College 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  earning  de¬ 
grees  in  music  and  math  with  minors  in  science 
and  education.  From  1948  until  1954,  he  was  the 
music  director  with  the  Hettinger  Public  Schools 
in  North  Dakota.  In  1954,  he  accepted  a  position 
as  the  director  of  instrumental  music  with  the 
Missoula  Public  Schools.  For  the  next  21  years, 
he  was  a  major  presence  in  Missoula’s  musi¬ 
cal  community,  where  he  assisted  thousands  of 
elementary  students  in  learning  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  and  love  of  music.  In  1968  the  Missoula 
Grade  School  Band  was  selected  to  play  at  the 
Music  Educators  National  Convention  in  Seattle 
and  in  1974,  his  band  was  chosen  to  perform  for 
"Montana  Day”  at  the  Expo  ‘74  World’s  Fair 
in  Spokane.  During  his  tenure  in  Missoula,  he 
also  directed  the  choirs  of  all  ages  at  St.  Paul 
Lutheran  Church  for  15  years.  In  1968,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Montana  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association,  and  in  1963  and  1968  he  was 
honored  with  “Outstanding  Citizen  Awards.” 
Prior  to  his  retirement  in  1976,  he  wrote  and 
arranged  scores,  developed  curriculum  and  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  $250,000  in  instruments  for 
Missoula  Public  Schools. 

The  friends  and  family  of  Ralph  Clayton 
Sappington.  The  noted  Billings  musician  died 
May  12  at  age  55,  following  a  severe  stroke.  He 
was  born  March  24,  1952,  in  Oakland,  CA,  and 
married  Rhonda  Jean  Higgins  on  Oct.  20,  1974. 
They  moved  to  Billings  in  1991,  where  Sapping¬ 
ton  served  in  several  churches  in  music  minis¬ 
try,  including  a  decade  at  American  Lutheran 


Church.  Most  recently,  he 
was  a  music  director  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 

He  also  was  involved  in 
several  music  and  writing 
projects  with  his  friend,  A.J. 

Kalanick.  He  lent  his  musical 
talent  to  numerous  projects 
and  events,  from  community 
theater  and  fund-raising 
events,  to  individual  record¬ 
ing  projects  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  children’s  stories.  He 
also  helped  shape  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  young  musicians 
through  private  lessons  and 
as  an  adjunct  instructor  at 
Rocky  Mountain  College. 

In  assisting  with  the  foundation  of  the  Athlone 
School  of  Music  in  Capetown,  South  Africa, 
he  traveled  there  in  1996  and  2000,  taking  with 
him  a  troupe  of  musicians  and  teachers.  Known 
mostly  for  his  trumpet  playing,  Sappington  was 
also  a  keyboardist,  bass  player  and  vocalist.  He 
had  played  and  recorded  with  many  people  over 
the  years,  including  The  Righteous  Brothers, 

The  Duke  Ellington  Orchestra,  The  Don  Ellis 
Band,  The  Temptations,  The  Mills  Brothers,  Car- 
tune,  Carter  James,  Out  of  the  Blue,  Stan  Getz, 
Stevie  and  the  Saints,  Glynfiddle,  the  Ronnie 
Bedford  Band  and  The  Usual  Band.  He  was  also 
a  composer,  having  pursued  his  education  at  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts  in  musical  com¬ 
position  and  literature.  Over  the  years  he  wrote 
in  such  diverse  styles  as  jazz,  rock,  pop,  country 
and  big  band  and  is  a  published  liturgical  com¬ 
poser.  Recently  three  of  his  compositions  were 
published  in  the  Lutheran  Book  of  Worship. 


Ralph  Clayton  Sappington 

(Photo  by  Scott  Prinzing) 


The  friends  and  family 
of  Arthur  W.  Erickson 
of  Turah.  The  longtime 
fiddler  died  April  23.  He 
was  bom  Nov.  5,  1913, 
in  Clear  Brooke,  MN, 
and  moved  to  Montana 
in  1934  to  work  for  the 
Anaconda  Company.  At 
13  years  old,  he  bought 
his  first  fiddle  from 
the  Sears  and  Roebuck 
catalog,  which  inspired 
a  lifelong  enthusiasm  for 
music.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Montana  State 
Old  Time  Fiddlers  for  27 
years,  during  which  time 
he  competed  and  received  numerous  trophies 
-  his  most  treasured  was  "The  Best  Liked."  He 
was  also  inducted  into  the  Montana  State  Old 
Time  Fiddlers  Hall  of  Fame. 

To  the  friends  and  family  of  Aaron  John¬ 
son  Schenck.  The  retired  art  educator  died 
April  22  in  Missoula,  at  age  83.  Bom  in  Nei- 
hart  on  June  14,  1923,  he  attended  schools  in 
Great  Falls  and  served  with  the  10th  Mountain 
Infantry  Division  in  Italy,  where  he  received  a 
Bronze  Star.  He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  art  at  Montana  State  University,  and  taught 
high  school  art  for  29  years  in  Missoula, 
mostly  at  Sentinel  High  School,  where  he  was 
a  dedicated  teacher  and  greatly  admired  by  his 
students  and  colleagues.  He  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  for  Sentinel’s  annual  Christmas  window, 
which  he  maintained  for  many  years. 
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Deadline 
nears  for 
The  Big 

Read  grants 

The  Big  Read,  a 
program  designed 
to  encourage 
literary  reading, 
is  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  through 
July  31  for  pro¬ 
grams  from  Janu- 
ary-June  2008. 

The  program  is 
an  initiative  of  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts, 
in  partnership  with 
the  Institute  of  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Library 
Services  and  in 
cooperation  with 
Arts  Midwest. 

Big  Read 
grants,  ranging 
from  $2,500- 
$20,000,  are  avail¬ 
able  to  revitalize 
the  role  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  American 
culture.  Organi¬ 
zations  selected 
to  participate  in 
The  Big  Read  will 
receive  a  grant,  fi¬ 
nancial  support  to 
attend  a  national 
orientation  meet¬ 
ing,  educational 
and  promotional 
materials  for  broad 
distribution,  and 
an  Organizers' 
Guide  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  manag¬ 
ing  Big  Read 
activities. 

Approximately 
200  organizations 
of  varying  sizes 
across  the  country 
will  be  selected  in 
this  cycle. 

Go  to  www. 
NEABigRead. 
org  to  download 
the  guidelines 
and  application; 
an  intent-to-apply 
form  (strongly  en¬ 
couraged)  should 
be  submitted  by 
June  29  and  ap¬ 
plication  deadline 
is  July  31.  For 
more  information, 
call  Arts  Midwest 
at  612-341- 
0755  or  e-mail 
TheBigRead@arts 
midwest.org. 
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Calendar 
offers  daily 
free-writing 
prompts 

Birney  writer 
Chris  Valentine 
has  published  a 
calendar  aimed  at 
encouraging  those 
with  an  interest  in 
writing  to  pursue 
their  craft  for  1 0 
minutes  every 
day. 

The  Power 
of  Daily  Writing 
-  365  prompts 
to  help  you  write 
each  day  offers  a 
1 2-month  solution 
to  the  oft-heard 
complaint,  “I  want 
to  write  more,  but 
I  just  can’t  find  the 
time.” 

Valentine  be¬ 
lieves  that  almost 
anyone  can  find 
10  minutes  a  day 
to  write,  and  offers 
“free-writing”  sug¬ 
gestions,  ranging 
from  “think  like 
a  cat”  and  “satin 
and  velvet"  to 
“the  smell  of  fresh 
laundry”  and  “why 
don’t  you  want  to 
get  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning.” 

Have  a  pen  and 
paper  at  hand  or 
open  a  computer 
file,  set  the  timer, 
and  “go  with  the 
first  thought  that 
comes  into  your 
head  after  reading 
the  prompt.”  In  a 
year,  Valentine 
says,  would-be 
writers  “will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  many 
pieces  of  work 
that  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  or  revised 
for  submission." 

Her  calendar 
costs  $10,  plus 
$1 .50  for  ship¬ 
ping,  and  may 
be  ordered  from 
the  author  at 
Box  547,  Birney, 

MT,  59012. 


Home  Land  Ranching  and  a  West  That  Works 
Edited  by  Laura  Pritchett,  Richard  L.  Knight  and 

Jeff  Lee 

Published  2007  by  Johnson  Books,  Boulder,  CO 
$17  softcover 

“We  stand  for  what  we  stand  on,"  writes  author 
and  farmer  Wendell  Berry.  Home  Land,  a  collection 
of  essays  and  poems  about  sustaining  the  American 
West,  tackles  issues  of  politics,  science,  community 
and  sustainability  on  the  ranch  and  farm  lands  funda¬ 
mental  to  rural  society. 

Authors,  ranchers,  scientists  and  residents  report 
and  meditate  on  the  West  and  why  cooperation,  col¬ 
laboration  and  attention  to  the  health  of  the  land  are 


HOMELAND 

Ranching  anil a  West  That  tVarfa 


essential  to  the  future  of  a  land-based  economy.  This  heartfelt,  wide-ranging  and 
forward-thinking  collection  provides  a  reminder  of  what’s  happened  to  land  in  the 
West  and  offers  a  short  list  of  challenges  for  which  westerners  should  start  prepar¬ 
ing  -  and  ideas  about  how  to  do  it. 

The  rapid  changes  that  continue  to  sweep  through  the  West  call  for  such  an 
anthology  that  captures  sentiments  from  across  the  board  and  presents  them  in  a 
volume  that  should  be  read  by  anyone  with  a  stake,  a  home,  or  an  interest  in  the 
region. 


-  Bente  Grinde 


Free  Men 

By  Edward  Louis  Henry 
Published  October  2006  by  PublishAmerica, 

Frederick,  MD 
$24.95,  softcover 

Free  Men  is  the  second  novel  of  a  projected  quar¬ 
tet,  written  by  Bozeman  author  Edward  Louis  Henry. 

The  series,  which  began  with  Backbone  of  the  World 
(published  in  May  2006),  chronicles  the  American 
Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade  from  beginning  to  end, 

1822  to  1837. 

The  first  installment  tells  how  Temple  Buck  is 
kidnapped  aboard  evil  Mike  Fink’s  keelboat,  rescued 
by  a  beautiful  madam,  and  finally  enlists  in  Ashley 
and  Henry’s  first  expedition  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  beaver-rich  Rockies. 

Free  Men  continues  the  exploits  and  misadventures  of  Buck  and  his  rowdy 
trapper  companions  as  they  roam  ever  farther  west  in  their  quest  for  beaver,  ex¬ 
ploring  new  country  and  encountering  fresh  adventures.  This  well-researched  tale 
blends  historical  and  fictional  characters  against  a  backdrop  of  actual  events. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  author  has  entertained  Montanans  and  others 
throughout  the  American  West  with  his  public  readings  from  Poredevil's  Beaver 
Tales,  his  collection  of  mountain-man  tall  tales  in  verse. 


Runaway 

Nudist 


Runaway  Nudist 

By  Byron  and  Kay  McAllister 
Published  December  2006  by  WriteWords,  Inc., 

Cambridge,  MD 
$16.95  softcover 

In  a  prequel  to  their  first  book,  Undercover  Nudist, 

Byron  and  Kay  McAllister  tell  the  story  of  Barbara 
Bassett,  a  small-time  burglar  who  winds  up  at  Oak 
Grove  Nudist  Camp  in  the  fictional  town  of  Mother- 
lode,  MT. 

Although  she  initially  arrives  in  town  to  rob  the 
local  heiress,  her  caper  is  stymied  when  a  murder 
occurs,  she’s  a  suspect,  and  she  falls  for  the  local 
sheriff.  She’s  also  hooked  up  with  a  cross-dressing 
accomplice  while  trying  to  avoid  a  would-be  partner 

in  crime,  who  suspects  she's  double-crossed  him.  Fortunately,  Barbara  is  befriend¬ 
ed  by  sleuths,  gourmet  cooks  and  nudists  Carola  Szegy  and  Ned  Nackero.  who 
help  solve  the  murder  and  turn  Bassett’s  talents  to  more  productive  uses. 

Bozeman  authors  Byron  and  Kay  McAllister  say  they  “met  in  math  class, 
but  after  marrying  decided  not  to  sit  around  talking  algebra  to  each  other.”  With 
“varying  degrees  of  togetherness”  they  began  to  write  mysteries.  They've  also 
lived  in  several  states,  landing  most  recently  in  Montana. 


Roger  Dunsmore  Greatest  Hits,  1969-2006 
By  Roger  Dunsmore 

Published  2007  by  Pudding  House  Publications, 

Columbus,  OH 
$10  softcover 

Missoula  poet  Roger  Dunsmore  discovered  early 
on  that  poetry  was  “my  wild  horse  . . .  whether  or  not 
1  could  ride  her  would  remain  to  be  seen." 

Ride  he  does,  with  grace,  ferocity  and  compas¬ 
sion,  in  the  pages  of  Greatest  Hits,  a  compilation 
of  his  “top  1 2  numbers”  -  the  poems  “most  often 
requested  for  reprint  or  performance,  pieces  remem¬ 
bered  by  fans  and  groupies,”  writes  the  publisher.  The 
Poets  Greatest  Hits  National  Archives  Series  is  an 
invitational  project  founded  in  2000  and  conceived 
and  edited  by  Jennifer  Bosveld. 

Dunsmore,  who  began  teaching  at  The  University  of  Montana  in  the  1960s, 
says  “the  act  of  poetry  became  for  me  the  practice  tjf  trying  to  enter  into  the  life 
of  perishable  things  more  fully."  This  melding  of  the  concrete  and  the  lyrical  is 
apparent  from  the  first  poem  in  the  series,  “February  Beach  -  How  to  Stop  the 
War  Inside  Me  -  for  my  Daughter,”  about  the  violence  his  infant  daughter's  cry¬ 
ing  evoked  and  his  regret,  to  the  last,  “Aurora  Borealis”:  "...  We  spin  now  in  this 
mid-night./  northern-dawn  gone/  all  to  starry,  green  streaks  -/  grinning  like  two 
old  grasshoppers/  in  the  solar  wind.” 


Roger 

Dunsmore 

GREATEST  HITS 

1 969 — -2006 


Inner  Trappings 

By  Barbara  Williamson-Wood 
Published  2006  by  Page  Free  Publishing, 

Otsego,  Ml 
$15.95  softcover 

Three  friends,  one  loaded  truck,  and  a  mad  grizzly 
bear  for  an  ex-husband  -  and  that's  just  the  opening 
paragraph.  The  scene  continues  with  a  broken  bottle, 
a  bar  fight,  and  at  last,  escape.  Big  Timber  writer 
Barbara  Williamson- Wood  paints  a  verbal  picture  of  a 
life  that  is  all  too  real  -  an  abusive  husband  who  won’t 
let  his  wife  go,  even  after  their  divorce. 


As  Monica  travels  away  from  this  hell  on  earth,  she  encounters  a  spot  of 
heaven  with  all  the  coffee  you  can  drink,  a  motel,  a  two-pump  filling  station  and  a 
cafe  that  serves  hot  apple  pie.  The  characters  she  creates  are  pulled  from  the  head¬ 
lines  and  your  next-door  neighbors,  as  Monica  falls  in  love  with  the  local  police 
officer  and  wrestles  with  the  decision  to  stay  or  run. 

The  author,  whose  first  book  was  titled  Through  Mv  Eves,  is  at  work  on  a 
sequel,  Sierra  Skies. 

-  Ron  Berry 


Montana  Ghost  Storios  Eerie  True  Tales 
By  Debra  D.  Munn 

Published  2007  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$9.95  softcover 

“My  friend  took  one  look  at  me  and  asked,  'You 
felt  it,  too,  didn’t  you?’  I  said,  'What  do  you  mean 
-  the  closet?  And  at  the  top  of  the  stairs?”’  In  Mon¬ 
tana  Ghost  Stories,  Debra  Munn  presents  ghosts  of 
Montana’s  battlegrounds,  theaters,  dormitories,  condo¬ 
miniums,  attics  and  battlefields  in  the  words  of  people 
who  have  reported  first-hand  encounters. 

When  more  than  one  person  can  corroborate 
unexplainable  events  in  the  same  old  places  (take  the 
feeling  of  deep  despair  the  friends  felt  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  closet  and  the  invisible  hand  that  shoved  them  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  of  a 
historic  house  in  Butte),  one  has  to  wonder:  Could  they  really  be  wrong?  Armed 
with  a  wealth  of  original  interviews,  and  with  tales  gleaned  from  other  published 
compilations  of  unexplained  encounters,  Munn  doesn’t  let  up  until  her  conclusion 
is  irrefutable:  Some  human  presences  remain  in  this  world  after  death. 

The  author’s  accessible  volume  provides  immediate  access  to  a  catalogue  of 
weird  sightings,  sounds  and  poltergeist  pranks.  Munn  also  wrote  a  now  out-of- 
print  two-volume  set.  Big  Sky  Ghosts. 


-  Bente  Grinde 


The  Montana  Christmas  Tree  Story 

An  Historic  Saga  of  Boom  and  Bust 
By  Darris  Flanagan 

Published  November  2006  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

In  his  fourth  book,  Fortine  writer  and  local 
historian  Darris  Flanagan  recounts  the  history  of  the 
once  thriving  Christmas  tree  industry  in  northwestern 
Montana. 

From  the  1920s  through  the  '50s.  when  Eureka  was 
designated  “The  Christmas  Tree  Capital  of  the  World,” 
up  to  four  million  trees  a  year  were  shipped  out  in  an 
industry  that  employed  hundreds  of  locals.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Flanagan,  Northwest  Montana  boasted  “a  recipe  of  natural  factors”  that 
were  ideal  for  growing  Larch  and  Douglas  fir.  In  addition,  the  area’s  drier  climate 
produced  dense  foliage  and  bushy  trees,  while  hard,  early  frosts  helped  “set”  the 
needles  so  they  wouldn't  shed  as  quickly  as  trees  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Flanagan,  who  grew  up  in  a  family  where  three  generations  worked  in  the 
Christmas  tree  industry,  chronicles  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  once-lucrative  business. 
His  story  is  augmented  by  historic  photographs,  many  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Winton  Weydemeyer  of  Eureka. 

As  Punishment  A  Diary  of  the  Time  Spent 

“ Inside ” 

By  John  Kizziar 

Published  2007  by  Outskirts  Press,  Parker,  CO 
$12.95  softcover 

When  John  Kizziar  was  a  tier  officer  at  California 
Medical  Facility  in  Vacaville,  he  met  a  39-year-old 
prisoner,  convicted  of  receiving  stolen  property.  The 
convict  kept  a  journal  during  the  last  10  months  of 
incarceration,  and  left  it  to  Kizziar,  nicknamed  Profes¬ 
sor,  when  he  was  released. 

Kizziar,  who  now  lives  in  Glendive,  published  the 
diary  as  “a  verbal  slice  of  prison  life.” 

The  unnamed  inmate,  who  refers  to  himself  as 
“pen-pal,”  writes  directly  and  vividly,  and  ruminates 

on  everything  from  prison  food,  violence  and  social  etiquette  to  world  events.  A 
glossary  helps  the  reader  interpret  prison  lingo  -  useful  in  deciphering  phrases  like 
“hog  status”  (being  very  buff),  Jim  Jones  juice  (Kool-aid)  and  mud  (coffee). 

The  inmate  sees  his  wife  and  three-year-old  daughter  each  Wednesday 
-  clearly  the  high  point  of  his  week  -  and  by  the  time  he’s  released,  has  been  hired 
to  write  for  a  local  newspaper. 

As  Punishment  marks  Kizziar’s  second  book  about  prison  life:  his  first  was 
Becoming  a  Bull. 
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The  God  of  Animals 

By  Aryn  Kyle 

Published  in  2007  by  Scribner,  New  York,  NY 
$25  hardcover 

Missoula  author  Aryn  Kyle’s  first  novel,  The 
God  of  Animals,  imparts  such  a  smooth  trajectory  of 
thought  and  compelling  sketches  of  characters  that  it  is 
a  continuously  vivid  and  enjoyable  read. 

Twelve-year-old  Alice  Winston  is  growing  up 
under  the  weight  of  her  family’s  failing  horse  ranch  in 
Desert  Valley,  CO,  and  a  history  of  disappointment  at 
home.  When  Alice  was  a  baby,  her  mother  handed  the 
child  to  Alice’s  older  sister  Nona,  went  upstairs  to  her 
bedroom,  and  has  not  been  out  of  bed  since. 

Nona,  a  star  at  showing  her  father's  horses,  has  run  away  with  a  rodeo  cow¬ 
boy.  Alice  and  her  father  work  the  run-down  ranch  together,  but  at  an  emotional 
distance.  Working  with  the  animals  and  against  extreme  weather,  while  trying  to 
establish  connections  with  people  in  a  harsh  and  barren  landscape,  Alice  faces  the 
implications  of  betrayal,  expectation  and  deceit. 

In  the  words  of  Kirkus  Reviews,  “Kyle’s  debut  tracks  the  complicated,  often  pu¬ 
nitive  business  of  love  [and  she]  delivers  the  story  in  graceful,  translucent  prose.” 

Kyle,  a  graduate  of  The  University  of  Montana  writing  program,  won  the 
National  Magazine  Award  for  Fiction  in  2004  for  her  short  story,  “Foaling  Season,” 
which  became  the  first  chapter  of  her  novel. 

-  Benle  Grinde 


€OWBOT  GIRL 

m  Lire  or 

CAROLINE  LOCKHART 


The  Cowboy  Girl  The  Life  of  Caroline 
Lockhart 
By  John  Clayton 

Published  in  2007  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$21.95  softcover 

John  Clayton’s  biography  of  tum-of-the-century 
journalist  and  rancher  Caroline  Lockhart  is  essential  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  scope  of  characters  that 
shaped  the  West,  just  by  working  and  being  here. 

She  is  the  western  woman  as  seldom  seen  -  not  a 
symbol  of  domesticity  or  refinement  (in  spite  of  her 
training  as  a  journalist  on  the  East  Coast),  but  instead  a 
single  woman  looking  to  experience  the  legend  of  the 
Wild  West,  a  pioneer  in  a  society  where  she  wouldn’t 
allow  gender  to  keep  her  away  from  the  action. 

Not  only  does  Clayton’s  sensitive  and  powerful  writing  fill  Lockhart’s  character 
out  with  the  grit  and  depth  of  her  temperament,  but  the  vivid  episodes  selected 
from  Lockhart’s  work  represent  her  as  a  valuable  writer  and  adventurer  in  Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  in  the  sparsely-populated  and  rough-hewn  West,  in  human  relation¬ 
ships  and  in  ranch  business  and  politics. 

Clayton,  a  freelance  journalist  and  essayist  based  in  Montana,  is  also  the  author 
of  Small  Town  Bound. 

-  Benle  Grinde 


The  Orange  Tree 

By  Mildred  Walker 
Edited  by  Carmen  Pearson 
Published  in  2006  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$12.95  softcover;  $24.95  hardcover 

In  this  delicate  and  quietly  cinematic  novel.  Carmen 
Pearson  has  breathed  life  into  The  Orange  Tree,  the 
book  that  Montana  author  Mildred  Walker  never  man¬ 
aged  to  publish.  Walker  (1905-98),  who  wrote  about 
New  England  and  the  American  West,  sets  her  small 
cast  of  middle  class  characters  in  1 970s  Boston.  Their 
routines  and  regrets,  the  isolation  of  modem  life,  and 
the  search  for  meaning  in  unlikely  relationships  pilot 
the  drama  that  sometimes  seems  written  for  the  stage. 

Pearson  has  drawn  on  Walker’s  journals  and  manuscripts  to  pull  the  author's 
extensive  drafts  into  a  coherent  and  thoughtful  whole.  The  novel  is  presented  in  four 
parts  to  evoke  the  four  acts  of  Anton  Chekhov’s  play,  ‘The  Three  Sisters,”  which 
may  be  Walker’s  strongest  influence  for  this  work. 

David  Budbill,  author  of  While  We've  Still  Got  Feet,  writes,  “Mildred  Walker 
writes  with  an  intensity  and  quiet  fire  about  the  life  predicaments  of  her  characters.” 
Her  other  novels  include  The  Southwest  Corner,  Fireweed,  and  her  award-winning 
Winter  Wheat. 

-  Bente  Grinde 


Tucker  Gets  Tuckered 

Written  by  Ted  Beckstead,  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Theodore  Waddell 
Published  2007  by  Flash  of  Bril¬ 
liance,  Phoenix,  AZ 
$16.99  hardcover 

Ted  Beckstead’s  first  children’s 
book.  Tucker  Gets  Tuckered,  features 
illustrations  by  well-known  Montana 
artist  Ted  Waddell  and  follows 
Tucker  the  dog  through  his  typical 
grueling  day  of  play. 

The  combination  of  words  and  images  portrays  a  slightly  sloppy,  obviously 
adventurous  pet  emerging  from  his  domestic  life  for  a  more  daring,  energetic  after¬ 
noon  outside  with  his  owners.  After  swimming,  golfing  and  visiting  the  botanical 
garden.  Tucker  returns  home  to  find  that  he  is  “plum  tuckered  out”  and  needs  a  good 
long  rest. 

The  simple  story,  full  of  incidental  characters  and  random  activities,  accompa¬ 
nies  paintings  of  Tucker  the  Bernese  Mountain  Dog  rendered  with  subdued  tones 
and  blurred  borders  more  commonly  seen  in  galleries  than  in  children’s  books. 
Words  written  in  the  paintings  themselves  take  on  a  more  poetic,  meditative  and 
mature  tone  than  that  taken  by  Beckstead’s  story.  In  addition  to  a  lively  story  for 
youngsters,  the  book  is  a  good  showcase  for  anyone  who  knows  and  loves  Wad¬ 
dell’s  work. 

-  Bente  Grinde 


The  Daysong  of  the  Knightbird 

By  Laurlee  Harbig 

Published  March  2007  by  PublishAmerica, 

Frederick,  MD 
}  $19.95  softcover 

Laurlee  Harbig  revisits  to  the  fantasy  world  created 
J  in  her  first  book,  The  Violet  Eyes  of  Jesse  Knight,  with 
j  another  chronicle  of  Prince  E’Falco. 

The  hero,  also  known  as  Jesse  Knight,  has  returned 
from  Earth,  where  he  was  raised,  to  his  home  planet 
Quadstar.  The  descendent  of  kings,  his  return  sparks  a 
debate  about  the  separation  of  races,  even  as  his  father. 

King  E’Mor,  is  struggling  to  restore  peace  and  stability 
to  his  war-tom  world. 

Amid  this  turmoil.  Prince  E’Falco  makes  an  enemy 
in  his  father’s  court,  gives  the  Page  Lords  the  courage  they  need  for  a  rite  of  pas¬ 
sage,  and  discovers  that  his  recurring  dream  of  a  young  woman  is  real. 

Harbig  was  bom  in  Moab,  UT.  but  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Glendive, 
where  she  considers  the  Badlands  a  constant  source  of  inspiration. 


Blood  and  Bond 

By  Kae  Cheatham 

Published  February  2007  by  Llumina  Press,  Coral 
Springs,  FL 
$16.95  softcover 

Kae  Cheatham,  a  Helena  author,  twines  an  age-old 
curse  and  Indian  spirituality  with  romance  and  intrigue 
in  her  first  contemporary  adult  novel. 

Eddie  CloudRunner  tries  to  mind  his  own  business, 
ranching,  raising  rodeo  stock  and  teaching  in  a  small 
Wyoming  town.  But  local  businessman  Pete  Waldham 
has  other  ideas.  He  insists  that  his  family  -  and  those 
of  two  other  men  -  have  been  cursed  since  the  day  28 
years  ago  when  the  trio  hunted  in  Spirit  Canyon  -  an 
area  sacred  to  CloudRunner's  ancestors.  Since  that 

time,  each  of  the  families  has  been  plagued  by  tragic  death  and  illness,  even  as  the 
climate  in  canyon  grows  harsher  and  more  foreboding. 

At  first,  CloudRunner  tries  to  ignore  Waldham’s  increasingly  strident  pleas  for 
help.  But  events  in  his  own  life  make  him  realize  that  he  may  have  the  answers, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not. 

Cheatham  has  published  nine  previous  books  of  fiction  and  non-fiction;  her 
juvenile  biography  of  American  Indian  activist  Dennis  Banks  was  a  SPUR  Award 
finalist. 


Waiting  for  Otto 

By  Ron  Rude 

Published  by  PublishAmerica,  Baltimore,  MD 
$19.95  softcover 

The  history  of  his  wife’s  grandmother,  Selma 
Retzlaff,  inspired  Ron  Rude’s  fictional  account  of  her 
life,  which  spanned  101  years,  and  brought  her  from 
her  birthplace  in  Bessarabia  in  1889,  to  the  prairies  of 
North  Dakota,  where  her  parents  were  homesteaders. 

Three  children  into  her  first  marriage,  Selma  was 
abandoned  by  her  husband  and  took  a  job  as  a  house¬ 
keeper  for  Prussian  farmer  Otto  Wollerman. 

After  his  first  wife  died  of  tuberculosis,  Otto  and 
Selma  married  and  together  raised  his  two  daughters, 
her  three  kids,  and  their  own  six  children,  while  Otto  struggled  as  a  tenant  farmer. 
Their  stable  life  collapsed  during  the  Great  Depression,  when  an  inebriated  Otto 
shot  a  bootlegger  for  insulting  his  wife.  Selma  was  on  her  own  again. 

Although  Rude’s  story  parallels  Selma’s  life,  he  lets  his  imagination  fill  in  the 
blanks  left  by  history,  envisioning  a  loving,  if  sometimes  difficult  marriage  between 
Otto  and  Selma,  and  giving  voice  and  shape  to  the  incredible  strength  and  resource¬ 
fulness  with  which  she  sustained  her  family. 

Rude,  a  retired  English  teacher  and  school  superintendent,  lives  in  Plains. 


The  Best  of  All  Seasons  Fifty  Years  as  a 

Montana  Hunter 
By  Dan  Aadland 

Published  June  2007  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$24.95  hardcover 

Since  first  learning  to  handle  a  Winchester  .22  as  a 
kid,  Dan  Aadland  has  exulted  in  hunting  -  not  as  a  sport 
but  as  a  calling. 

The  15  essays  in  his  new  book  take  readers  to 
Montana’s  prairies  and  mountains  in  search  of  antelope, 
whitetail  deer,  moose,  and  the  occasional  upland  bird 
as  he  vividly  describes  the  rituals  and  camaraderie  of 
hunting  culture. 

“Look  elsewhere  for  the  inflated  opinions  of  visiting  ‘experts’;  the  author’s  clear, 
concise  prose  springs  naturally  from  the  land  he’s  called  home  for  decades,”  says  E. 
Donnall  Thomas  Jr.,  author  of  The  Language  of  Wings. 

A  former  teacher  who  now  breeds  horses  in  Absarokee,  Aadland  is  the  author  of 
six  other  books,  including  Sketches  from  the  Ranch:  A  Montana  Memoir,  and  has 
written  about  hunting  in  such  publications  as  Montana  Outdoors  and  Rifle. 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena 
publishing  com¬ 
panies  welcome 
book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites 
writers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  illustra¬ 
tors  to  submit  their 
book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  books  on 
regional  popular 
history,  natural 
history  and  na¬ 
tional  parks  for  a 
general  audience 
and  for  children. 
The  company 
also  publishes 
color  photography 
books  on  regions, 
states,  cities  and 
national  parks,  but 
generally  does  not 
publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send 
book  proposals  to: 
Acquisitions,  PO 
Box  5630,  Helena, 
MT  59604.  Include 
a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
or  your  materials 
will  not  be  re¬ 
turned,  and  do  not 
send  original  art 
or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing  also 
welcomes  book 
proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
award-winning 
books  on  regional 
history,  natural 
history,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone 
national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks 
and  fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publish¬ 
ing,  PO  Box 
5833,  Helena, 

MT  59604.  Visit 
www.riverbend 
publishing.com 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 
company. 
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“From  the 
Top”  seeks 
young 
musicians 

“From  the  Top,”  a 
weekly  radio  show¬ 
case  of  America's 
top  young  clas¬ 
sical  musicians, 
has  announced  it 
will  be  coming  to 
Bozeman  to  record 
a  live  program  at 
7  p.m.  Oct.  4  at 
Willson  Auditorium. 

The  one-hour 
program,  hosted 
by  acclaimed 

pianist  Christopher 

O’Riley,  presents 
pre-collegiate 
musicians  whose 
stunning  individual 
performances  are 
combined  with 
lively  interviews, 
unique  pre-pro- 
duced  segments, 
lighthearted 
sketches  and  musi¬ 
cal  games. 

Pre-college  age 
musicians  are 
eligible  to  apply 
for  participation  in 
Bozeman’s  “From 
the  Top”  program. 
The  show  primarily 
features  classical 
music,  but  the 
producer’s  are 
also  interested  in 
receiving  applica¬ 
tions  from  young 
Montana  musicians 
who  perform  tradi¬ 
tional  or  indigenous 
music.  To  down¬ 
load  an  application 
for  soloist,  small 
ensemble,  large 
ensemble,  or 
composer  visit  the 
show’s  website, 
www.fromthetop. 
org.There  is  also  a 
helpful  frequently 
asked  questions 
page  that  explains 
more  about  the  ap¬ 
plication  process. 

The  Bozeman 
show  is  sponsored 
by  the  Classics  for 
Kids  Foundation 
and  the  Hans  Sarri 
Memorial  Fund; 
call  406-587-8183. 


Mike  Bader  Band:  Matches  My 
Feelings 

Recorded  by  Jason  Hicks  and  Kirby 

Erickson  in  Hamilton,  MT,  and  produced 
in  2007  by  Mike  Bader 

Had  enough  of  the  blues,  you  say?  No!  Nev¬ 
er!  Not  after  listening  to  the  new  effort  from 
Missoula’s  Mike  Bader  Band.  In  the  title  song, 
the  nationally-known  Bader  sings  “I  was  12 
years  old  when 
I  first  heard 
B.B.  King," 
and  proceeds 
to  emulate  the 
master  in  his  1 1 
originals  here. 

Like  B.B., 

Mike  has  a  best 
friend  that’s  a 
guitar.  While 
Bader  belts  out 
tune  after  tune 

in  his  confident,  guttural  baritone,  his  guitar 
fills  out  every  phrase  with  vocalizations  of  its 
own.  And,  like  B.B.,  Bader  writes  songs  that 
are  not  overly  lyric-laden,  instead  letting  the 
instrument  take  the  spotlight. 

Sterling  contributions  from  band  mem¬ 
bers  Brandon  Zimmer  on  drums  and  Larry 
Hirshberg  on  bass  make  for  a  smooth-run¬ 
ning  machine.  Particularly  effective  are  the 
cool,  rhythmic  unison  licks  on  many  tunes 
(“Matches  My  Feelings”  and  “Phunky  Dread,” 
for  example).  Guest  artists  add  to  the  great 
blues  stew:  noted  bluesman  Tom  “T-Bone” 
Giblin,  keyboards;  Bader  brothers  Tom,  Bob, 
and  Dave,  on  harmonica,  drums,  and  bass, 
respectively;  and  Joan  Zen  (Deborah  Hicks’s 


.Jt'  Wy  pittztyi 


waitin’  background  vocals  and  Jason  Hicks’s 

soulful  sax). 

The  New  Orleans  funk  sound  of  “Wrong 
Name  Woman”  has  Bader  channeling  Dr. 

John;  and  “High  &  Wide”  sizzles,  with  music 
flowing  out  in  syncopated  chunks.  The  raun¬ 
chy  “Smokin’  Buffalo"  sounds  like  a  true  story 
a  la  “Ghost  Riders”  -  Bader  sings  of  seeing 
a  herd  of  singed  buffalo  coming  straight  at 
him  out  of  a  forest  fire.  “...Let  ’em  come  on 
through  ...  bulgin’  eyes  starin’  right  at  you  ...” 

And  the  high-flyin’  guitar  lead  over  a  roiling 
cauldron  of  rhythm  on  “Jump  Shufflin’  Blues” 
should  get  you  dancin’.  You  like  to  dance?  Get 
this  album! 

Visit  the  band  at  www.mikebaderblues.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Chad  Fadely:  The  Back  Room 


Recorded  in  2006  by  Richie  Reinholdt  at 
animaltown  studios  in  Missoula,  MT,  and 
produced  by  Chad  Fadely  and  Richie 
Reinholdt 

Kalispell  picker  Chad  Fadely  -  he  of  the 
resonant  mando 
chops  -  has 
fashioned  a 
gorgeous  and 
engaging  batch 
of  tunes  on 
his  latest  CD. 

A  member 
of  Montana 
bands  Left- 
Over  Biscuits, 

Pinegrass,  and 
the  Acousticals,  Fadely’s  a  fellow  who  knows 
how  to  conceptualize  the  final  product,  with  a 
good  ear  for  songwriting  and  a  sure  feel  for  ar¬ 
rangement.  Fine  production  values  on  this  lat¬ 
est  effort  contribute  to  the  outstanding  results. 

Fadely  has  chosen  a  multitude  of  excellent 
pickers  to  back  him  up,  or  rather,  share  the 
CD  with.  One  of  the  cornerstones  of  good 
ensemble  playing  is  the  natural  flow  created 
by  sure-handed  people  who  know  what  they’re 
doing.  It  allows  players  to  stretch  improvisa- 
tional  wings,  taking  us  out  there,  yet  returning 
us  by  song's  end.  It  demands  a  deft  grasp  of 
the  musical  lexicon  and  stellar  musicianship. 


For  example,  the  Fadely/Reinholdt  composi¬ 
tion,  a  sultry,  jazzy  instrumental  called  “Tophat 
Funk,”  features  Mike  Freemole’s  hip  acoustic 
bass  accompaniment  and  buckets  of  swervy  flat 
notes  that  then  segue  into  straight-ahead  blue- 
grass  takes.  Cool! 

The  other  nine  tunes  range  from  a  couple 
Dylan  goodies  (“I  Want  You”  and  “Don’t  Think 
Twice,”  done  as  fast  bluegrassers),  to  “Dawg” 
music  from  David  Grisman,  to  a  couple  more 
tunes  written  by  Fadely  and  co-collaborator 
Reinholdt. 

There’s  some  great  lead  vocal  singing  by  Ted 
Lowe  and  Rick  Ryan.  And  how  about  Ivan 
Rosenberg’s  spooky  dobro  playing,  especially 
on  the  Fadely/Reinholdt  title  tune,  “The  Back 
Room.”  It’s  a  loping  bluegrass  number  a  la  Doc 
Watson,  only  with  very  odd  chord  changes  that 
work  anyway. 

“Swing  42,”  a  Django  Reinhardt  tune,  gets 
tasty  treatment  and  wacky  fiddling  by  Alex 
Hargreaves.  And  look  out  for  Ian  Fleming’s 
blistering  guitar  solo  on  Grisman’s  “Cedar 
Hill.”  Whew! 

Needless  to  say,  you  should  like  this  album. 
Visit  Fadely  at  www.chadfadely.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Montana  Rose:  My  Time 

Produced  by  Kenny  Williams  and  Mike  Ward 

at  Country  Q  Studios,  Nashville,  TN 

Few  bands  can  claim  to  be  a  Montana  musi¬ 
cal  institution  as  proudly  as  Montana  Rose.  For 
over  15  years,  Claudia  Appling  Williams  and 
Kenny  Williams 
have  led  this 
country-western 
band  that  just 
released  its  finest 
of  eight  albums. 

My  Time. 

After  record¬ 
ing  their  last 
album,  the  excel¬ 
lent  Patsy  Cline 
tribute.  Dear 
Patsy,  at  their  own  Windy  Creek  Studio  in  Wil¬ 
low  Creek  in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana  Rose 
traveled  to  Nashville  for  their  most  traditional 
western  sounding  album  yet.  Since  Kenny  and 
Claudia  met  in  Nashville  about  20  years  ago, 
it’s  a  bit  of  a  full  circle  for  them. 

Their  sound  is  built  around  Claudia’s  genu¬ 
ine  western  croon.  She  sounds  a  bit  more  ranch¬ 
worthy  than  Patsy  Cline,  but  can  do  justice  to 
any  of  Miss  Patsy’s  classics.  Perhaps  in  a  nod 
j  to  that  ranch-hand  sound,  she  once  sang  a  duet 
with  Mike  Beck  on  his  song,  “My  Baby’s  a  Bet- 
|  ter  Hand  than  Me”  (with  Kenny  on  bass). 

That  collaboration  continues,  with  Beck 
I  contributing  his  tasty  B-bender  electric  guitar 
licks  and  three  of  his  original  songs  (“Don’t 
Tell  Me,”  “Your  Angels”  and  "Amanda  Come 
Home”)  to  this  album.  Three  of  Claudia’s  origi¬ 
nals  also  grace  the  new  CD  (“Over  You,”  “Me 
and  the  Blues”  and  the  title  track),  and  she  plays 
acoustic  guitar. 

Kenny  plays  upright  bass  and  provides  his 
distinctive  harmony  vocals,  with  the  rest  of  the 
accompaniment  supplied  by  seasoned  Nashville 
cats.  The  result  is  their  most  cohesive  collection 
yet. 

While  a  few  of  their  earlier  albums  included 
an  acoustic  song  or  two.  My  Time  has  captured 
the  sound  of  the  open  prairie  -  it  breathes  with 
waving  grain,  keeps  time  like  the  grasshop¬ 
per  and  sings  like  the  meadowlark.  In  short,  it 
sounds  like  Montana  Rose  has  sounded  live  for 
the  past  few  years:  mostly  acoustic  instrumenta¬ 
tion  with  organic  harmonies  honed  over  nearly 
two  decades. 

The  CD  is  available  through  www.mtrose. 
com,  where  you  can  find  when  they’ll  next 
perform  at  their  regular  haunts  (The  Mint  in 
Belgrade  and  Chico  Hot  Springs),  as  well  as 
many  other  venues  throughout  south-central 
Montana. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 


Brenda  Hanson:  Who’s  Foolin’ 
Who 

Produced  in  2006  by  Brenda  Hanson  and 
Lars  Pointer  at  Cougar  Canyon  Studio, 
Woods  Bay,  MT 

The  Kentucky  sensibility  migrates  west  in 
Whitefish  singer  and  instrumentalist  Brenda 
Hanson’s  solo  debut.  Hanson  harvests  a  bushel 
of  originals  here,  steeped  in  influences  from  her 
mother’s  roots. 

Featuring 
a  passel  of 
talented  regional 
pickers  that 
include  Ivan 
Rosenberg  on 
Dobro,  Chad 
Fadely  and 
Richard  Eich 
on  mandolins, 

David  Hunt  and 
Timothy  Hay  on  guitars,  and  Robert  Hanson  on 
bass,  plus  several  other  guest  artists,  the  album 
is  a  cornucopia  of  sounds  that  never  grow  stale. 

One  of  the  five  Fletcher  Girls,  sisters  re¬ 
nowned  in  the  Northwest  for  their  sweet,  down- 
to-earth  authenticity,  Hanson  is  a  purveyor 
of  the  high-lonesome  vocals  essential  to  the 
old-time  folk  sound.  To  boot,  she’s  a  fine  banjo 
and  rhythm  guitar  player.  Her  siblings  contrib¬ 
ute  harmonies  on  many  of  the  tunes,  and  her 
mother,  Wanda,  sings  daughter  Jeannie’s  own 
“Dixie”  on  the  collection  as  well. 

Hanson  possesses  the  storytelling  prowess 
of  Dolly  Parton  and  Mary  McCaslin,  and  the 
vocal  nuances  of  Alison  Krauss.  The  album  is 
a  mix  of  two-steps  (“Summer  Rain”  and  the 
wistful  “Come  Back,"  for  example),  country 
lopers  (“Longing,”  “My  Heart  Answers”),  and  a 
surprising  bluesy  number,  “Tell  Me,”  with  cool 
Fletcher  Girl  ooh-ooh  harmonies. 

Hanson  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  painful  topics. 
"Walt’s  Guitar”  is  about  cancer;  “New  Orleans” 
visits  the  deadly  waters  of  Hurricane  Katrina. 
There’s  spookiness,  too  -  “Ghost,”  and  the 
old-timey  banjo  tune,  “Ice,”  with  Hanson  doing 
nifty  Earl  Scruggs  notebenders.  And  how  about 
a  rollicking  bluegrasser,  “Someone’s  Fool.” 
More  of  those,  please! 

—  Mariss  McTucker 


www.TWANG:  twanged  if  you  do... 

Mixed  and  Produced  in  2007  by  Sandy 
Dodge  and  Jim  Lewis  at  Peak  Recording 
and  Sound  in  Bozeman,  MT,  Gil  Stober, 
engineer 

Dang!  This  is  some  twang.  From  the  first 
galloping  Telecaster  notes,  these  five  Bozeman 
fellows  prove  they’re  the  real  thing.  Their  web¬ 
site  promises  we’ll  get  none  of  that  “smarmy 
whiny  country  that  comes  out  of  Nashville  these 
days.”  They’re  right.  What  we  get  is  some  good 
old  honky-tonk,  true  to  country’s  roots. 

The  band, 
formed  in  1998, 
is  Sandy  Dodge, 
steel  guitar:  Jim 
Lewis,  electric 
and  acoustic 
guitars:  Buck 
Buchanan,  gui¬ 
tar  (and  song¬ 
writer):  Russ 
Olsen,  bass;  and 
Johnny  Regan, 
drums.  Friends  Duke  Sharp,  Mike  Parsons,  and 
Mike  Gillan  on  guitars,  fiddle,  and  percussion, 
respectively,  contribute  as  well. 

In  between  numbers  penned  by  Buchanan  are 
tunes  good  country  bands  aren’t  afraid  to  cover, 
sung  originally  by  country  legends:  “Glad  to 
Let  Her  Go”  and  "The  Race  Is  On"  (George 
Jones),  "Lonesome  Fugitive”  (Merle  Hag¬ 
gard),  and  “Wine  Me  Up”  (the  late,  great  Faron 
Young).  And  don’t  forget  Ned  Miller’s  “From  a 
Jack  to  a  King.” 

Shuffles,  jitterbuggers  and  beltbuckle-shiners 
abound.  There’s  Buchanan’s  “Live  in  Town” 

(“If  you  really  love  the  country,  live  in  town"), 
“Clayne  and  Virgil,"  about  a  Mexican  fishing 
trip,  and  the  kick-it  dance  number  "Morina.” 

Trucks,  broken  hearts,  runnin’  from  the  law, 
booze.  It’s  all  here,  wrapped  up  in  searing  guitar 
licks  and  cookin’  bass  and  drums.  Throw  in 
excellent  lead  singing  by  at  least  three  voices 
and  you’ve  got  twang  in  a  big  way.  Besides,  any 
band  featuring  killer  pedal  steel  is  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to  in  my  book. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.TWANG.org. 

■Mariss  McTucker 
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Poetry  Out  Loud 


Eat  Stone  and  Go  On  captures  readings  of  Richard  Hugo 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

“Well,  one  thing  I  used  to  think  I  owned  was 
rivers;  up  around  Seattle,”  says  Richard  Hugo, 
introducing  three  “river  poems.”  His  big,  reso¬ 
nant  voice  -  casual,  conversational,  and  gone 
from  us,  now,  for  25  years  -  has  been  brought 
back  to  life  for  a  new  generation  in  a  two-CD 
set,  Eat  Stone  and  Go  On. 

Missoula  writer  Mark  Ratledge  doggedly  and 
almost  single-handedly  rounded  up  this  col¬ 
lection  of  38  poems  by  Montana’s  best-known 
poet. 

He  received  assistance  from  and  “the  bless¬ 
ing”  of  the  poet’s  wife,  Ripley  Hugo,  who  lives 
in  Missoula.  She  served  as  the  project’s  execu¬ 
tive  producer  and  gave  Ratledge  legal  access  to 
the  poet’s  copyrighted  works. 

“Dick’s  words  really  should  be  heard,”  she 
told  a  reporter  for  the  Montana  Kaimin.  “When 
you  hear  his  words,  you  hear  a  man  who  is  so 
aware  of  the  music  in  the  words.” 

Ratledge  originally  began  to  track  down 
recordings  of  the  poet’s  public  readings  for  in¬ 
troductory  literature  classes  he  was  teaching  as 
an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  The  University  of 
Montana.  Through  Hugo’s  work,  “I  was  able  to 
get  usually  disinterested  students  talking  about 
poetry.” 

Ratledge  was  not  a  student  of  Hugo,  who 
taught  at  UM  for  18  years  and  eventually 
became  director  of  its  creative  writing  program. 
“But  1  always  liked  his  work,”  he  says.  “I  think 
his  poems  are  also  documents  of  places  and 
different  times,  and  that  works  with  the  kind  of 
photography  and  non-fiction  writing  1  do." 

Once  he  started  the  project,  it  seemed  to  take 
on  a  life  of  its  own.  “It  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
those  projects  that  start  out  small,  get  huge,  and 
was  something  that  I  didn’t  want  to  abandon,” 
he  says. 

He  unearthed  recordings  of  around  150  differ¬ 
ent  poems  from  myriad  sources,  and  “between 


Visit  www.eatstone.org  for  information 
on  the  CDs,  lesson  plans  and  discussion 
points  for  book  groups. 


archival  issues  and  bad  quality  recordings,” 
distilled  those  to  the  best  38  -  what  Ratledge 
describes  as  “more  of  a  ‘greatest  hits’  than  a 
comprehensive  collection.” 

Most  of  the  poems  on  the  first  CD  are  derived 
from  a  reel-to-reel  tape  that  he  found  archived 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  second  features 
poems  from  a  reading  Hugo  gave  at  Columbia 
Community  College  in  Washingon  in  1982,  the 
year  he  died. 

Both  CDs  include  wonderful  snatches  of  the 
poet  discussing  his  work:  “The  letter  poems  are 
real  wide  open  and  things  are  talked  about  very 
much  up  on  the  surface,”  he  says,  before  reading 
“Letter  to  Mantsch  from  Havre.”  “In  contrast, 
the  dream  poems  are  written  the  way  dreams 
happen.  There  are  no  transitions,  just  one  thing 
and  then  another.” 

Due  to  copyright  restrictions,  the  CDs  are  not 
available  to  individuals  -  only  public  and  school 
libraries  and  cultural  institutions  in  Montana.  So 


far,  Ratledge  has  dispersed  400  sets  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  provided  copies  to  the  Seattle  Public 
Library  and  the  University  of  Washington-Se- 
attle,  where  Hugo  earned  both  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  creative  writing. 

A  $3,000  grant  from  the  Montana  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Humanities  helped  pay  for  copies 
of  the  archival  recordings  and  mailing  and 
distribution  of  the  finished  CDs. 

And  so  Hugo  continues  to  help  us  hear  the 
music  of  common  language.  The  website, 
www.eatstone.org,  that  Ratledge  created  to  ac¬ 
company  the  CD  gives  teachers  tools  to  share 
the  poet’s  work,  with  lesson  plans  for  middle 
school,  high  school  and  college  students,  and 
even  discussion  points  for  book  groups.  It 
also  references  each  poem  on  the  recording  to 
the  page  where  it  appears  in  Making  Certain 
It  Goes  On:  The  Collected  Poems  of  Richard 
Hugo. 

Maintaining  the  site  “is  some  work,” 
Ratledge  says.  “But  it’s  a  much  more  efficient 
way  of  distributing  info  and  lesson  plans  than 
either  mailing  stuff  or  having  additional  -  and 
expensive  -  pages  in  the  liner  notes." 

His  efforts  have  not  gone  unnoticed.  “The 
response  to  the  CDs  has  been  greatest  from 
librarians  and  teachers  around  the  state,”  says 
Ratledge.  “I  got  handwritten  notes  and  thank- 
you  cards,  and  teachers  told  me  they  were 
organizing  poetry  slams.” 

And  even  the  locals  -  many  of  whom 
remember  the  hard-drinking,  baseball-play¬ 
ing,  language-loving  poet  -  tell  Ratledge  “they 
drive  around  town,  listening  to  the  poems.” 

Hugo  would  have  loved  that.  As  he  says  in 
this  excerpt  from  "Letter  to  Mantsch  from 
Havre," 

“...  the  ball  jumps 

I  from  your  bat  over  and  over.  I  want  my  poems 
to  jump 

like  that.  All  poems.  ...” 


A  Double  Shot  of  Paul  Zarzyski  mixes  music  and  spoken  word 


By  Mariss  McTucker 

Self-styled  “rodeo  poet”  and  Great  Falls  resident 
Paul  Zarzyski  is  a  cosmic  traveler.  It's  apparent 
from  the  jacket  of  the  first  CD  in  this  two-disc  spo¬ 
ken-word  collection.  Collisions  of  Reckless  Love, 
which  features  pictures  from  space  by  the  Hubble 
Telescope.  And  it’s  apparent  in 
his  writing. 

Zarzyski  says  his  “roughstock 
lines  are  rendered,  ridden,  with 
all  the  musical  jump-'n'-kick-lilt- 
‘n'-lingo  I  can  infuse  into  them, 
be  they  cowboy  poems  or  other¬ 
wise.”  He’s  a  people  watcher.  He 
speaks  of  relationships,  dreary 
lives,  weary  winter  existence.  He 
talks  of  the  wild  places  and  the 
creatures  that  inhabit  them.  He  also  writes  of  all 
things  cowboy  and  rodeo,  and  elaborates  on  them 
in  the  second  CD,  Rock  and  Rowel. 

Zarzyski  calls  these  two  records  “fraternal,  yet 
somewhat  identical  twins."  He  hopes  the  laughter 
engendered  while  producing  this  work  "spurs  us 
toward  a  similar  celestial  response.” 

Collisions  of  Restless  Love  is  introspective, 
wistful,  and  sometimes  sad.  Zarzyski  is  alternately 
grim,  playful,  anxious  and  optimistic. 

The  poet  speaks  his  works  deliberately,  in  a  styl¬ 
ized  cadence  that  grows  on  us.  His  words  cascade 
down,  imaginative  stanzas  that  tumble  the  listener 
into  the  moment,  whether  he’s  writing  about  rusty 


Buicks  or  the  beauty  of  the  heavens.  He  writes 
grand,  epic  poems,  sweeping  and  climactic. 

Musical  accompaniment  on  this  album  is  sparse 
but  lovely.  A  dissonant  or  sweet  piano  melody  here 
and  there,  a  pretty  violin. 

Zarzyski  explores  beauty  and  ugliness  ("What  of 
the  Ugly?”),  prejudice  ("The  Hand”), 
and  war.  “Shoes"  is  his  chilling  response 
to  a  visit  to  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  in  Washington,  DC. 

“The  Day  the  War 
Began"  finds  Zarzyski 
watching  an  evening  sky, 
feeding  his  animals,  when 
the  countdown  gets  close 
(“the  prairie  chickens 
swept  low  in  squadrons 
over  the  hay  meadow”).  He  sees  the 
lights  at  the  nearby  missile  silo  flick 
on.  And  yet  the  animals  go  on  about 
the  business  of  living.  Magnificent. 

“What  Stephen  Hawking  Might  Find”  is  a  side¬ 
splitting  Vonnegut-Sagan  spawn,  a  hilarious  send-up 
of  humanity’s  foibles. 

Rock  and  Rowel  (the  little  wheel  on  a  spur)  is 
earthy,  robust  and  enthusiastic,  and  will  tickle  the 
listener’s  funny  bone.  It’s  the  more  extroverted 
album,  and  a  good  one  to  follow  on  Collisions  of 
Reckless  Love 's  heels.  From  the  get-go  we  laugh. 

In  “Grand  Entry,”  Zarzyski  is  the  next  rider  at  a 
rodeo  when  the  announcer  mangles  his  name.  “Why 


I  Like  Butte”  is  perfect  -  a  beer-hall  choir  with 
|  talk  of  mining,  drinking  and  rodeoing.  “Cowboy 
j  Reel”  asks  us  what  a  REAL  cowboy  is.  “Telemar- 
j  keter  Malediction”  is  a  belly-laugher.  The  poet  is 
I  fed  up  when,  once  again,  a  caller  botches  his  last 
j  name.  His  dander  up,  he  decides  to  telemarket 
back  in  a  spitfire  string  of  colorful  adjectives  that 
demean  the  caller’s  birthplace,  eating  habits  and 
lifestyle. 

You’ve  never  heard  so  many  descriptives  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  devil  when  his  Firebird 
breaks  down  in  a  frigid  Butte  winter 
and  the  mechanic  gives  him  fits  in 
“The  Day  Beelzebub  Gave  His  Je¬ 
zebel  a  Hotfoot."  With  nothing  but  a 
drum  set  in  the  background.  Cool! 

The  poet  studied  with  Richard 
Hugo  at  The  University  of  Montana 
in  the  early  ’70s,  about  the  same 
time  he  took  up  bronc  riding.  Both 
pursuits  led  to  wrangling  the  written 
word  for  more  than  30  years,  culminating  in  the 
2005  Governors’  Arts  Award  for  Literature  and 
numerous  western  poetry  awards.  He’s  wrilten  10 
collections  of  poetry  and  participated  in  the  last  2 1 
National  Cowboy  Poetry  gatherings. 

The  two  CD-set  was  recorded  and  produced  by 
Open  Path  Music.  San  Jose,  CA.  in  2006.  in  col- 
{  laboration  with  the  Western  Folklife  Center,  Elko, 
j  NV.  Visit  the  poet  at  www.paulzarzyski.com. 


One  Book 

Montana 

selected 

The  Montana 
Committee  for 
the  Humanities 
has  selected  Guy 
Vanderhaeghe’s 
The  Last  Crossing 
as  the  2007  One 
Book  Montana 
selection. 

MCH  invites 
all  Montanans  to 
read  and  discuss 
Vanderhaeghe’s 
engaging  novel 
of  the  1 870s  Ca¬ 
nadian/American 
West.  The  One 
Book  Montana 
website,  www. 
montanabook.org/ 
onebook.htm,  will 
provide  reading 
and  discussion 
guides,  informa¬ 
tion  on  Vander- 
haeghe,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  library, 
school  and  book 
group  projects, 
and  opportunities 
for  reader  com¬ 
ments. 

MCH  has  cop¬ 
ies  of  The  Last 
Crossing  available 
for  short-term 
loans  to  Montana 
reading  groups 
and  organizations. 

Check  the  web¬ 
site  for  additional 
programming, 
including  events 
with  the  author 
at  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the 
Book,  Sept.  13-15 
in  Missoula. 


StoryCorps  recording  booth  visits  Butte  in  July 


National  Public  Radio’s  StoryCorps  brings  its  mobile 
recording  booth  back  to  Montana  this  summer  for  a 
stop  in  Butte  July  5-28.  The  visit  is  sponsored  by  Mon¬ 
tana  Public  Radio,  which  is  housed  at  The  University  of 
Montana’s  Broadcast  Media  Center. 

StoryCorps  is  a  national  oral  history  project  aimed  at 
instructing  and  inspiring  people  to  record  one  another’s 
stories  in  sound.  Participants  interview  grandparents, 
relatives  and  others  whose  story  they  want  to  hear  and 
preserve.  StoryCorps  won  a  Peabody  Award  in  2006. 


StoryCorps’  first  trip  to  the  West  in  2005  included 
a  three-week  stop  in  Missoula.  Michael  Marsolek, 
program  director  for  MTPR,  said  the  100  slots  available 
in  Missoula  were  filled  quickly.  Slots  for  the  Story¬ 
Corps  booth  this  year  will  be  available  about  two  weeks 
before  the  mobile  booth  arrives  in  Butte. 

“StoryCorps  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  oral  history 
projects  the  nation  has  ever  undertaken,"  Marsolek  said. 
“We  are  thrilled  to  be  partners  with  this  organization  for 
a  second  time.  The  mobile  booth  visit  presents  a  unique 


opportunity  for  Montanans  to  capture  their  loved  ones 
in  sound  and  share  a  bit  of  the  unique  nature  of  Mon¬ 
tana  life  with  the  world." 

Excerpts  of  StoryCorps  recordings  air  on  public 
radio  nationwide  on  Morning  Edition  each  Friday 
and  can  be  heard  on  MTPR  Fridays  at  6:25  a.m.  and 
7:15  p.m.  All  recordings  eventually  will  be  archived  at 
the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 

For  more  information,  call  Marsolek  at  800-325- 
1565,  or  log  onto  www.storycorps.net 


T 
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Awards 
available 
for  young 
artists 

The  National 
Foundation  for 
Advancement  in 
the  Arts  is  look¬ 
ing  for  talented 
young  artists  in 
all  disciplines  of 
the  performing, 
literary  and  visual 
arts. 

NFAA’s  young 
ARTS  program 
is  dedicated  to 
nurturing  and 
supporting  high 
school  senior- 
aged  artists  at 
this  critical  point 
in  their  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment.  For  more 
than  25  years,  the 
organization  has 
sought  out  the 
best  young  artists 
and  provided  sup¬ 
port  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.artsawards. 
org/Students/. 


Cast  of  Characters 

students  through  theatre  arts 


Duo  inspires 

By  Linda  Halstead-Acharya 
Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Billings  Gazette  (April  6,  2007) 

Few  might  dare  to  venture  where  Constance 
and  Robert  Smith  tread. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Columbus  couple 
stepped  into  an  Absarokee  classroom,  shuffled 
28  sixth  graders  out  of  their  self-established 
cliques  and  then  asked  the  students  to  pucker  up 
their  faces  as  if  they’d  just  bitten  into  the  sourest 
lemon. 

Eyes  rolled  the  first  day,  as  the  pre-teens 
hesitated  to  appear  foolish  in  front  of  their  peers. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  week,  the  entire  class 
enthusiastically  engaged  in  theater  arts  activities 
that  are  likely  to  benefit  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

"If  the  kids  are  engaged,  they  are  not 
passive  learners,"  Constance  said.  “They’re 
active  learners  and  that’s  when  you  get 
authentic  learning.” 

The  Smiths  are  both  educators  who 
have  long  been  involved  with  the  arts.  In 
2000,  they  formed  the  Cast  of  Characters, 
a  theater  group  that  offers  activities  from 
summer  camps  to  after-school  programs  for 
area  youth. 

More  recently,  they  introduced  an  in¬ 
school  residency  programs  for  students  in 
grades  2-8.  The  workshops  teach  theatre 
arts  skills  through  fun  activities  that 
incorporate  lifelong  lessons  in  community 
building. 

Ian  Wallace,  principal  at  Absarokee 
Elementary  School,  is  sold  on  the  concept. 

For  several  years,  she’s  invited  the  Smiths 
to  work  with  the  school  and  she's  been 
impressed  with  the  transformation  she’s 
witnessed. 

“I  think  it*s  phenomenal  because  I’ve 
seen  the  growth,”  she  said.  “I’ve  seen  kids 
be  able  to  do  things  I  wouldn’t  have  thought 
they’d  ever  be  able  to  do.” 

Kaylee  Schoberg,  one  of  the  sixth  graders, 
agrees.  At  first  it  was  strange  working  with 
classmates  outside  her  circle,  but  during  the 
brief  course  of  the  week  she  said  she  came 
to  realize  everyone  could  work  together.  She 
picked  up  stratagems,  like  eye  contact,  that  have 
already  benefited  her  in  class. 

“It  really  helps  me  pay  attention  more,”  she 
said.  “And  get  better  grades.” 

Classmate  Bailey  Cortner  said  she  likes 
acting  but,  until  everyone  got  involved,  she  felt 
awkward  in  front  of  her  peers.  “This  gives  you 
a  chance  to  open  up  and  express  yourself,”  she 
said. 

Teacher  Warren  Boeck  was  surprised  that 
skills  taught  in  the  workshop  reached  far  beyond 
acting.  Team  building,  decision-making  and 
better  listening  skills  can  all  be  applied  to  the 
classroom  setting,  he  said. 

"They  carry  over,”  he  said.  “And  it’s  been 
good  for  the  kids  to  hear  it  from  someone  else.” 

The  Building  Community  through  Theater 
Arts  Program  is  more  than  a  spontaneous 
practice  session.  The  theater  exercises  involve 
problem-solving  challenges  and  techniques  that 
empower  the  students  to  value  their  own  voices 
and  think  creatively. 

The  benefits  range  from  positive  peer 
influence  to  peaceful  conflict  resolution,  to 
participating  in  creative  activities  and  positive 
family  communications. 

[The  workshop  focuses  on  selected  Montana 
Standards  for  Arts  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  describe  what  students  need 
to  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  the  arts.  It  also 
includes  skills  from  The  40  Developmental 
Assets  identified  by  the  Minnesota-based  Search 
Institute  for  building  healthy  youth  and  healthy 
communities.] 

“Research  is  saying,  the  more  of  these  . . . 
assets  that  a  child  experiences,  the  more  likely 


they  are  to  grow  up  into  healthy,  caring  human 
beings  and  the  better  choices  they  make,” 
said  Constance.  “The  research  also  shows  a 
correlation  with  school  achievement.” 

The  idea  for  the  workshops  was  bom  from  an 
invitation  during  Red  Ribbon  Week,  a  week  of 
events  promoting  drug  abstinence.  The  Smiths 
started  brainstorming  ways  that  they  could  take 
Red  Ribbon  Week  and  turn  it  into  Red  Ribbon 
Year  or  even  Red  Ribbon  Life. 

“What  could  we  do  as  an  outreach  program 
that  would  reach  out  to  all  kids  to  impact  their 
behavior  and  help  them  become  community 
members?”  Constance  asked. 

The  answer  to  that  question  evolved  into  the 
Building  Communities  through  Theater  Arts 


program.  A  typical  one-week,  in-class  residency 
begins  with  the  Smiths  and  the  teacher  mapping 
out  a  plan  for  the  upcoming  week.  The  couple 
makes  a  pre-workshop  visit  to  the  classroom. 

That  half-hour  builds  credibility  with  the 
students  and  allows  the  couple  to  connect  with 
the  students  and  observe  them  in  their  classroom 
community. 

During  the  week,  the  workshop  operates  under 
the  FRR  principle  -  focus,  readiness  and  respect. 
When  the  noise  level  escalates  during  group 
activities,  Constance  gains  attention  by  calling  for 
eye  contact.  Or  she  might  launch  into  rhythmic 
clapping  that  soon  involves  the  whole  classroom. 
Yet,  the  noise  is  also  a  measure  of  the  program’s 
success. 

"They  don't  even  have  to  admit  they’re  having 
fun,”  Constance  said  of  the  kids.  “You  just  have 
to  hear  them  laughing.  It’s  focused  sound  -  if  you 
go  up  to  any  group,  they  are  absolutely  on  task.” 

Throughout  the  week,  groups  use  what  they’ve 
learned  to  present  theatrical  “tableaux,”  A 


tableau,  Robert  explained,  is  a  still  picture  with 
live  actors.  It’s  like  looking  at  a  single  frame 
of  movie  film.  The  group  works  together  to 
determine  what  actions  and  facial  expressions 
will  be  “frozen”  into  the  image  they  seek  to 
present. 

The  Absarokee  sixth  grade  created  tableaux 
representing  various  scenes  from  “Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk.”  “That’s  a  good  way  to  introduce 
tableaux,”  Constance  said,  “because  everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  story.”  Then  the  technique 
can  be  applied  to  current  or  historical  events, 
reading,  science  or  other  core  subjects  in  school. 

At  the  end  of  each  session,  the  students 
are  invited  to  offer  kudos.  Kudos  can  be  a 
simple  thank  you  to  fellow  group  members  or 
specific  recognition  for  a  particular  skill 
demonstrated  during  the  class.  Kudos  are 
always  to  be  given  with  eye  contact. 

Praising  a  peer  in  public  is  a  stretch  for 
most  middle  school  students.  On  the  first 
day  when  it  came  time  to  offer  kudos,  not 
one  hand  went  up,  Robert  said.  But,  by  the 
second  day,  half  the  class  had  something 
positive  to  say. 

Besides  praise,  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  provide  constructive 
feedback.  The  key  is  to  be  specific, 
Constance  said,  so  students  are  taught  to 
identify  and  vocalize  suggestions  for  how 
something  could  be  done  better. 

“We’re  about  helping  people  improve,” 
Constance  said.  “If  they  have  challenges, 
they  have  to  find  how  to  communicate  that1 
in  a  positive  way.” 

Before  the  week-long  residency  wraps 
up,  parents  are  invited  to  a  Family  Improv 
Night.  They  get  to  see  their  children  take 
on  new  roles  and  many  of  the  parents  end 
up  participating,  too. 

‘The  kids  give  kudos  to  their  parents  for 
trying  it  out,”  Robert  said. 

At  the  end  of  each  residency,  the  Smiths 
ask  for  feedback.  The  evaluations,  from 
both  students  and  teachers,  can  be  powerful, 
Constance  said. 

Teachers  report  they’ve  picked  up  verbal 
and  non-verbal  tools  that  can  be  used  in  the 
classroom  for  behavior  management.  And  almost 
to  a  student,  she  said,  the  kids  say  they  feel  more 
confident,  that  they  get  along  better  with  people 
outside  their  comfort  zone  and  that  they’re  more 
likely  to  offer  support  to  their  peers. 

“It's  a  building  thing.  It’s  not  like  things 
happen  over  night,”  Constance  said  of  the 
program.  “But  little  things  can  be  very  powerful. 
And  small  changes  can  be  big.” 

The  Smiths  are  currently  developing 
two  additional  workshops  for  the  Building 
Communities  through  Theater  Arts  Program. 

To  learn  more  about  this  program  and  others, 
contact  the  Smiths  at  406-322-5065. 


Absarokee  students  glean  lifelong  lessons  from  workshops 
in  theatre  arts,  taught  by  Constance  and  Robert  Smith  of 


I 


Cast  of  Characters.  (Photo  by  James  Woodcock) 


Montana  teachers  invited  to  summer  institute 

"Transforming  Learning:  The  2007  Summer  Teacher  Institute,”  held  July  29-Aug.  3  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  Art  Museum  in  Laramie,  offers  a  concentrated,  week-long  workshop 
for  teachers  that  will  engage  par  ticipants  as  learners  in  the  process  of  analyzing  original  art 
work  and  exploring  concepts,  context  and  techniques.  Participants  will  also  be  involved  in  the 
making  and  critiquing  of  art  and  will  develop  unit  plans  that  can  be  implemented  in  their  own 
classrooms. 

"Transforming  Learning"  is  recommended  for  K- 1 2  art  teachers  and  teachers  in  other  disci¬ 
plines  looking  for  new  ways  to  inspire  students  to  learn.  Participants  in  this  course  are  eligible 
for  two  to  three  university  graduate  credits  or  two  to  three  re-certification  credits  (pending  ap¬ 
proval). 

A  $50  non-refundable  registration  fee  will  be  charged,  and  participants  wishing  to  receive 
graduate  credits  will  be  charged  $40  per  credit.  Mileage,  lodging  for  five  nights  and  breakfasts 
and  lunches  for  five  days  are  provided.  Any  help  Montana  school  districts  could  provide  for 
travel  expenditures  would  be  appreciated,  but  is  not  essential,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Wendy  Bredehoft,  307-766-3496  or  wbredeho@uwyo.edu,  or 
Wendy  Fanning,  307-766-5139  or  wfanning@uwyo.edu. 
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Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra,  Midori,  and  the  future  of  music 


By  Henry  Fogel, 
posted  April  12  on  his  blog, 

On  the  Record,  Exploring 
America's  Orchestras 

If  you  want  encouragement  about  the  future 
of  music,  spend  some  time  around  youth 
orchestras.  I  had  a  wonderful  experience  on 
March  29-30  in  Great  Falls,  MT. 

For  two  one-week  residencies  every  year, 
the  extraordinarily  generous  violin¬ 
ist  Midori  immerses  herself  in  a 
small  community  (for  which  she 
dramatically  reduces  her  fee.  by  the 
way),  performing  on  its  orchestra's 
subscription  concert,  and  working 
with  that  orchestra’s  affiliated  youth 
orchestra.  She  also  visits  schools  and 
coaches  chamber  music,  spending 
so  much  time  with  so  many  young 
musicians  that  one  feels  there  must 
be  two  of  her  . . . 

I  watched  her  and  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony’s  music  director  Gordon 
Johnson  rehearse  with  the  Great 
Falls  Youth  Orchestra  (operated  by 
the  Great  Falls  Symphony)  and  then 
give  two  performances  -  one  in  the 
afternoon  for  middle  and  high  school 
students,  and  one  in  the  evening  for 
adults. 

They  played  with  astonishing 
nuance  and  flair  -  and  what  was 
fascinating  was  the  effect  that  Midori 
had  on  these  young  musicians.  A 
few  words  about  this  or  that  detail,  and  the 
improvement  was  palpable.  The  intensity  with 


and  cheered  Midori  after  she  played  the  first 
movement  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  (it  was 
a  shortened  concert,  so  she  couldn’t  play  the 
whole  thing). 

Listening  to  them  talk  to  each  other  as  they 
left  the  hall,  it  was  so  clear  how  much  they 
enjoyed  it.  Here  was  a  perfect  concept  -  kids 
playing  for  kids  they  call  it  -  an  audience  seeing 
an  orchestra  of  their  peers  on  stage. 


which  they  listened  and  reached  both  to  her  and 
conductor  Johnson  was  genuinely  exciting  to 
witness. 

Although  the  youth 
orchestra  is  situated  in  Great 
Falls,  it  is  the  only  full  sym¬ 
phonic  youth  orchestra  affili¬ 
ated  with  any  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras  in  the  state, 
and  many  of  its  members 
travel  from  far  away  -  a 
few  drive,  every  Sunday  for 
rehearsals,  150  miles  in 
each  direction!  (You  can 
drive  at  age  15  in  Montana). 

The  degree  to  which  these 
youngsters  so  obviously  love 
what  they’re  doing,  the  commitment  they  bring 
to  it,  is  inspirational. 

The  concert  for  students  was  fascinating.  The 
hall  seats  over  1,700  and  was  just  about  com¬ 
pletely  full.  The  young  audience  sat  through  the 
concert  with  a  silent  attention  that  we  hope  to 
find  (but  don't  always)  in  our  adult  subscription 
audiences.  And  they  stood,  yelled,  whistled. 


Violinist  Midori,  with  Gordon  Johnson,  music  director  of  the  Great 
Falls  Symphony,  clearly  enjoys  a  rehearsal  with  the  Great  Falls 
Youth  Orchestra  during  her  week-long  residency  this  spring. 

Photo  by  Stuart  White,  courtesy  of  Great  Falls  Tribune 

That  evening,  the  hall  was  over-filled  again, 
with  more  students  (a  few  school  orchestras 
came)  and  lots  of  families,  and  they  played  the 
concert  again.  The  evening  concert,  in  fact,  was 
a  bit  longer  and  just  as  enthusiastically  received. 


"We  would  be  in  much  better 
shape  if  music  education  in  the 
public  schools  around  this  country 
were  as  it  is  in  Great  Falls." 

-  Henry  Fogel 
President  and  CEO  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Midori  was  greeted  with  a  shouting  ovation  even 
before  she  played  a  note,  and  after  her  Mendels¬ 
sohn  the  audience,  which  again  had  been  silent 
throughout  the  music,  reacted  in  the  way  we 
associate  with  rock  concerts!  This  was  really  a 
goosebump-producing  experience. 

The  next  morning,  I  accompanied  Midori  as 
she  coached  a  chamber  orchestra  and  a  string 


quartet  from  Charles  Russell  High  School.  We 
would  be  in  much  better  shape  if  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  around  this  country 
were  as  it  is  in  Great  Falls.  This  public  high 
school  of  1 ,500  students  has  700  of  them  in  a 
music  program.  They  have  three  orchestras, 
nine  choruses,  four  symphonic  bands,  and  a 
jazz  band!  And  they  tell  me  the  other  high 
school  in  Great  Falls  is  similar,  except  that  it 
has  four  orchestras. 

Midori  worked  for  an  hour  with  the 
chamber  orchestra  on  Grieg's  Hol- 
berg  Suite,  coaxing  more  and  more 
character-full  playing  from  the  kids, 
prodding  them  to  listen  to  each  other, 
to  get  beyond  playing  the  correct  notes 
and  to  make  true  chamber  music.  Then 
she  worked  with  the  school’s  string 
quartet  (imagine  -  a  public  school  with 
a  student  string  quartet!)  on  a  Mozart 
quartet.  In  both  cases  the  young  musi¬ 
cians  were  like  sponges  -  the  more  she 
stretched  them,  the  more  they  loved  it. 
And  the  music-making  just  kept  grow¬ 
ing. 

That  was  followed  by  a  two-hour 
master  class  that  Midori  held  for  three 
violinists  who  came  from  across  the 
state.  She  worked  with  each  one  for 
about  45  minutes,  again  stretching  their 
musical  imaginations.  She  didn’t  work 
on  technique  very  much  -  what  she  did 
was  get  them  to  more  deeply  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  the  music.  She 
frequently  demonstrated  with  her  own  playing, 
but  she  didn't  try  to  force  her  interpretive  views 
on  them. 

"What  do  you  feel  here?”  she  kept  asking: 
"What  do  you  think  the  music  is  trying  to 
communicate?”  “What  does  it  evoke  inside  of 
you?”  And  she  would  not  provide  answers  even 
if  a  long  silence  ensued;  she  kept  encouraging 
them  while  stretching  them  -  it  was  remarkably 
effective  teaching. 

One  has  to  pay  tribute  to  Midori,  who  gives 
of  herself  in  a  remarkably  generous  way,  con¬ 
veying  to  these  young  musicians  the  passion 
and  emotional  core  of  symphonic  music.  And 
one  also  has  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony,  which  invests  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  (and  dollars)  in  its  youth  orchestra,  and 
in  working  with  the  schools  in  Great  Falls.  This 
defines  being  a  true  community  resource. 

The  Great  Falls  Symphony  is  a  participant 
in  the  Art  of  Leadership  seminars,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

Henry  Fogel  is  president  and  CEO  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League;  you 
can  read  his  web  blog  at  www.artsjournal. 
com/ontherecord. 


Congress  passes  resolution  supporting  music  education 


^  ^  Music  education 
grounded  in  rigorous 
instruction  is  an 
important  component 
of  a  well-rounded 
academic  curriculum 
and  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  every  student 
in  every  school.  ^  ^ 


The  House  and  Senate  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  May  15  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  “music  education  grounded  in 
rigorous  instruction  is  an  important  component 
of  a  well-rounded  academic  curriculum  and 
should  be  available  to  every  student  in  every 
school." 

The  bill,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  121, 
was  introduced  by  Rep.  Jim  Cooper  (D-TN) 
with  35  cosponsors.  It  recognizes  the  benefits 
and  importance  of  school-based  music  educa¬ 
tion  with  a  number  of  findings  to  support  the 
legislation’s  position: 

•  School  music  programs  enhance  intel¬ 
lectual  development  and  enrich  the  academic 
environment  for  students  of  all  ages; 

•  Students  who  participate  in  school  music 
programs  are  less  likely  to  be  involved  with 


drugs,  gangs  or  alcohol,  and  have  better  at¬ 
tendance  in  school; 

•  The  skills  gained  through  sequential  mu¬ 
sic  instruction,  including  discipline  and  the 
ability  to  analyze,  solve  problems,  commu¬ 
nicate  and  work  cooperatively,  are  vital  for 
success  in  the  21st  century  workplace; 

•  The  majority  of  students  attending  public 
schools  in  inner  city  neighborhoods  have 
virtually  no  access  to  music  education,  which 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to 
their  peers  in  other  communities; 

•  The  arts  are  a  core  academic  subject,  and 
music  is  an  essential  element  of  the  arts;  and 

•  Every  student  in  the  United  States  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
music  education. 

-  From  the  National  Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies 
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Students’ 

arts 

advocacy 
letters 
on  display 

The  U  S. 
Department  of 
Education  is 
currently  display¬ 
ing  a  sample 
of  the  nearly 
2,000  “Save  the 
Arts!”  letters  and 
drawings  created 
by  students  last 
October. 

The  letters  and 
drawings  were 
part  of  PTA’s  Start 
the  Arts  Week, 
which  asked 
President  George 
W.  Bush  to  “Save 
the  Arts!”  PTA 
representatives 
presented  the  let¬ 
ters  and  drawings 
from  students 
across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education 
Assistant  Deputy 
Secretary  Morgan 
Brown  in  March. 

This  past  Oc¬ 
tober,  students, 
teachers,  and 
parents  across 
the  country  joined 
the  PTA  in  launch¬ 
ing  a  new  national 
initiative  as  part 
of  National  Arts 
and  Humani¬ 
ties  Month.  Start 
the  Art  Week 
encourages  both 
children  and  par¬ 
ents  to  participate 
in  arts-related 
activities,  and  to 
hold  arts-related 
events  in  their 
schools  and  com¬ 
munities. 

As  part  of 
the  celebration, 
students  were 
encouraged  to 
write  to  President 
Bush  and  draw  a 
picture  showing 
why  the  arts  are 
important  to  them. 
The  sample  of  let¬ 
ters  and  drawings 
are  on  display  in 
the  department’s 
lobby  through  at 
least  June  1. 
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MiBA  meets 
in  Helena 

The  Montana 
Indian  Business 
Conference 
is  slated  for 
Sept.  18-19  at 
the  Red  Lion 
Colonial  Hotel  in 
Helena. 

The  gather¬ 
ing  is  described 
as  “a  must”  for 
tribal  policy  and 
law  makers, 
members  of 
tribal  judiciaries, 
economic  and 
community  devel¬ 
opers,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  tribal 
colleges,  federal, 
state  and  local 
agencies,  lend¬ 
ers,  and  Indian 
business  owners 
and  artists. 

The  focus 
of  this  year’s 
conference  is 
“rethinking  tribal 
governance, 
policies  and 
business  environ¬ 
ments  to  support 
entrepreneurism 
and  grow  private 
business  sectors. 

Online  reg¬ 
istration  begins 
July  1 ;  visit  www. 
mibaonline.org. 

For  details,  call 
Maria  Valandra 
at  406-454- 
6255  or  email 
mvalandra@fib. 
com.  (See  the 
gray  box  on  this 
page  for  details 
about  MAC’S 
special  role  in 
this  conference.) 


Native  News 


Keepers  of  the  songs  honored  at  Indian  Hall  of  Fame 


By  Kim  Briggeman 
Reprinted  with  permission 
From  the  Missoulian  (April  9,  2007) 

Stan  Pretty  Paint  has  songs,  hundreds  of 
them,  throbbing  in  his  head  and  in  his  heart. 

He’s  not  alone. 

Native  music  passed  down  through  genera¬ 
tions  has  helped  define  the  culture  and  identi¬ 
ties  of  tribes  in  Montana  and  elsewhere. 

Pretty  Paint,  47,  has  long  thought  there 
should  be  a  way  to  recognize  and  commemo¬ 
rate  the  most  influential  creators  and  keepers  of 
the  songs. 

A  couple  of  years 
ago,  he  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  He 
and  his  wife  Iris 
got  the  go-ahead 
from  University  of 
Montana  officials  to 
create  the  Montana 
Indian  Hall  of  Fame 
on  campus. 

“Everybody  we 
tell  this  to,  they  sit 
back  and  say,  ‘Oh, 
what  a  good  idea. 

Why  hasn’t  anyone 
thought  of  this?’” 
said  Iris  Pretty 
Paint.  "And  that’s 
what  we’ve  realized. 

No  one’s  done  this 
before,  not  this  way.” 

Theirs  is  the  only  Hall  of  Fame  for  Indian 
singers  and  dancers  in  America,  and  one  of  a 
very  few  of  any  kind  for  Natives.  If  it  proceeds 
as  planned,  it'll  reach  beyond  the  scope  of 
music  to  politics,  sports  and  leaders  of  the  20th 
and  21st  centuries. 

“We’ve  had  people  say,  ‘Why  don’t  you  call 
it  the  Montana  Indian  Singing  Hall  of  Fame?' 
But  what  that’ll  do  is  lock  us  into  just  that,” 
said  Iris,  who  works  at  UM  for  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development. 

“We’re  starting  with  the  songs  and  dances 
because  of  the  lack  of  recognition,”  she  said. 
“But  there  have  also  been  people  in  our  com¬ 
munities  who  have  been  tremendous  leaders, 
and  we  could  say  that  they’ve  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  well.” 

So  far,  the  Montana  Indian  Hall  of  Fame 
has  no  actual  hall,  nor  any  formally  inducted 
members. 

What  the  Pretty  Paints  do  have  is  an  ever- 
sharpening  sense  of  mission  and  almost  giddy 
support  from  the  UM  administration. 

There’s  also  a  poignant  exhibit  featuring  the 
late  Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Stan’s  father.  With  the 
help  of  Little  Big  Horn  College  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  he  was  the  first  person  chosen  for 
the  hall. 

The  next  three  are  living:  Johnny  Arlee,  a 
spiritual  and  cultural  leader  of  the  Flathead, 

Earl  Old  Person  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  Johnny 
G.  Meyers,  a  renowned  Chippewa-Cree  song 


keeper  from  the  Rocky  Boy’s  Reservation  who 
was  selected  last  week. 

Now  it’ll  be  on  to  Fort  Peck  and  the  Northern 
Cheyenne,  said  Stan,  who’s  working  on  the  Hall 
of  Fame  through  a  student  internship  at  UM’s 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

The  idea  is  to  choose  someone  from  each  of 
Montana’s  12  tribes  for  the  first  round,  then  turn 
the  selection  process  over  to  the  tribes  for  future 
inductees. 

Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  is  keeping  tabs.  He 
wants  portraits  of  the  charter  members  to  hang 
in  his  office,  and  he 
plans  to  be  at  the  first 
induction  ceremony, 
Stan  said. 

The  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian 
in  Washington,  DC, 
urged  them  to  stay 
in  touch,  with  the 
idea  of  the  hall  going 
national  one  day. 

On  the  horizon  is  a 
trip  in  June  to  Oahu 
for  some  30  mem¬ 
bers  of  Stan’s  Yellow 
Eagle  SingersTand 
the  Montana  Indian 
Hall  of  Fame  Dance 
Troupe.  They  range 
in  age  from  newborn 
to  87.  There  they’ll 
perform  and  participate  in  a  conference  called 
“Indigenous  Voices  in  Social  Work:  Not  Lost  in 
Translation.” 

It’ll  cost  about  $1,000  per  person  to  get  to 
Hawaii.  The  club  was  chipping  away  at  that  with 
a  rummage  sale  April  2 1 . 

Stan  and  Iris  met  in  April  with  UM  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Jim  Foley  to  update  one  of  their  biggest  fans 
on  their  progress. 

“They've  raised  $19,000.  I  mean,  that’s  pretty 
cool,”  Foley  said  afterward.  “I  asked  them  how 
much  they  thought  they’ll  raise  with  the  rum¬ 
mage  sale.  They  said,  ‘$500  to  $800.  We’ll  do  it 
$500  to  $800  at  a  time  to  get  there.’ 

“I  said,  ‘Good  for  you  guys.’  To  their  credit, 
they’ve  almost  singlehandedly  kept  this  thing 
breathing.” 

Iris  and  Stan  would  dispute  that.  They’ve  put 
endless  unpaid  hours  into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  but 
lots  of  other  people  are  chipping  in,  too. 

“Our  dancers  come  from  huge  extended  fami¬ 
lies,  and  their  first  source  of  fundraising  comes 
from  their  families,”  Iris  pointed  out. 

The  singers  and  dance  troupe  performed  to 
massive,  enthralled  crowds  at  a  Grizzly  football 
and  Lady  Griz  basketball  game  this  past  year. 
They’ve  made  appearances  at  smaller  venues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  UM  law  school  graduation  last  spring 
and  Schweitzer’s  visit  to  Missoula  last  week. 

The  singers  even  did  singing  telegrams  for 
Valentine’s  Day,  Stan  said. 

“We  can  be  ready  in  the  drop  of  a  hat,”  he 
said. 


Sometime,  perhaps  in  the  fall,  the  first  Hall 
of  Fame  inductions  will  be  held.  Just  when  is 
uncertain. 

“It’s  all  going  to  depend  on  our  budget,” 

Stan  said.  “We’re  working  on  the  Flathead, 
the  Johnny  Arlee  (exhibit)  right  now.  We  have 
stopped  to  do  a  3-5  minute  video.  From  there, 
after  we  get  more  funding,  I  think  we  can  go 
full  blast.” 

It’s  also  not  known  where  the  home  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  will  be.  The  Pretty  Paints  are 
looking  for  a  place  on  the  UM  campus,  perhaps 
in  the  new  Native  American  Studies  Building 
when  it’s  completed. 

“We  haven’t  talked  about  that,”  Foley  said. 
“The  concept  of  marketing,  and  how  the  selec¬ 
tion  process  works  -  that’s  all  we’ve  really 
discussed.” 

Hall  of  Fame  exhibits  will  be  multimedia  in 
format:  biographies  and  archival  photographs 
mounted  on  display  boards  and  digital  record¬ 
ings  of  each  person’s  music. 

In  Perry  Pretty  Paint’s  case,  that  includes 
music  he  created  in  1942  and  saved  on  a  reel- 
to-reel  tape  player.  Stan  has  copied  many  of  his 
father’s  recordings  onto  cassette  and  compact 
discs. 

“We  still  sing  those  same  songs  that  were  on 
that  recording,”  Stan  said. 

Not  all  songs  are  for  public  consumption. 

“You  can’t  bring  the  ceremonial  out  in  this 
display,”  said  Iris.  “We  protect  the  songs  that 
are  not  appropriate  to  bring  out  to  the  public. 
The  social,  the  powwow,  the  celebration  songs 
are  what  we  research.” 

The  hall  passes  on  such  values  to  non-In¬ 
dian  students  of  various  levels.  “Friends  of 
the  Montana  Indian  Hall  of  Fame”  include 
fourth-graders  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary 
in  Missoula,  high  school  students  at  Florence, 
faculty  and  staff  at  Hellgate  High  School,  and 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  UM. 

Pharmacy  students  will  be  checking  blood 
sugar  and  cholesterol  at  the  upcoming  Kyi-Yo 
Powwow  at  UM. 

“We  try  to  teach  them  the  etiquette  about 
what  they  do  when  they  go  into  the  powwow 
setting  and  how  they  engage  people,”  Iris  said. 

She  said  scholarships  and  programs  could  be 
developed  at  UM  and  tribal  colleges  around  the 
state  to  encourage  students  to  research  poten¬ 
tial  Hall  of  Fame  members. 

Iris  pointed  to  the  display  board  of  Perry 
Pretty  Paint. 

“Every  one  of  these  that  we’re  creating  can 
serve  as  templates  for  the  tribal  colleges,”  she 
said. 

The  song  keepers  aren’t  easy  to  research. 

But  it’s  important  work. 

“What  we  have  come  to  understand  is  that 
you  can  begin  with  the  history,  you  can  begin 
with  the  policies,  and  all  those  kinds  of  issues,” 
Iris  said.  “But  if  you  really  truly  want  to  under¬ 
stand  the  culture,  you  begin  with  our  songs  and 
dances.” 


Iris  and  Stan  Pretty  Paint  are  helping  to  create  the 
Montana  Indian  Hall  of  Fame  on  The  University  of 
Montana  campus.  Singers  and  dancers  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  first,  and  if  all  goes  as  planned,  politicians, 
athletes  and  other  leaders  will  also  be  inducted. 

Photo  by  Tom  Bau er/Missoulian 


Indian  artists  invited  to  training  and  showcase  in  Helena 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  hosting  a  special  two-day 
training  opportunity  for  Indian  artists  living  in  Montana. 
The  program  will  take  place  in  Helena  in  conjunction 
with  the  2007  Montana  Indian  Business  Alliance  (MIBA) 
conference,  Sept.  17-19. 

For  two  days.  Indian  artists  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
showcase  their  work  and  gain  valuable  training  in  topics 
ranging  from  market  expansion  to  helpful  laws  and  protec¬ 
tions  that  exist  in  Montana  for  Indian  artwork. 

Specialists  in  marketing  and  legal  matters  will  be  on 
hand  to  lead  sessions  that  are  designed  to  help  Indian  art¬ 
ists  protect  their  work,  build  their  business  and  enhance 
their  marketing  skills. 

A  limited  number  of  travel  and  lodging  scholarships 
will  be  made  available  to  those  to  register  early  and  qualify 
for  support. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dyani  Bingham  at 
406-208-2389  or  email  dyani_b@hotmail.com. 

Visit  www.mibaonline.org  for  information  about  the 
Montana  Indian  Business  Association. 
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Kittredge  Award  (from  page  1) 


Anybody  who  knows  modem  American 
literature  knows  that  plenty  of  people  “out 
there”  are  paying  attention  to  Kittredge.  He 
first  gained  prominence  in  1987  with  the 
publication  of  Owning  It  All,  a  collection  of 
essays.  Since  then,  he  has  written  and  edited 
numerous  books  and  anthologies,  includ¬ 
ing  Hole  in  the  Sky  and  We  Are  Not  in  This 
Together. 

Kittredge  taught  in  The  University  of 
Montana’s  creative  writing  program  until 
1997,  and  is  now  a  professor  emeritus  in  the 
department. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  received  numer¬ 
ous  other  prestigious  awards  for  his  work, 
including  the  Charles  Frankel  Prize,  two  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Booksellers  Awards  for  Excel¬ 
lence  and  the  Earle  A.  Chiles  Award.  Kittredge 
also  co-produced  the  film  version  of  “A  River 
Runs  Through  It.” 

“We  felt  (Kittredge)  was  important  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  this  prize  for  a  number  of  reasons,”  said 


"...  William  Kittredge  is  a 
master  storyteller,  essayist 
and  influential  cultural  voice 
known  for  his  unflinching 
vision  of  the  hardscrabble 
landscape  of  the  West  and 
the  people  who  survive  and 
die  on  it." 

-  Kirsch  Award  citation 


David  L.  Ulin,  book  editor  of  the  L.A.  Times 
and  a  selection  committee  member  for  the 
Kirsch  Award.  “What  I  personally  found  attrac¬ 
tive  about  him  as  a  candidate  is  his  emphasis  on 
nurturing  younger  writers  -  that  selflessness  and 


larger  vision,  and  the  idea  that  we’re  not  just 
in  it  for  our  own  aggrandizement  but  to  build 
a  community  of  writers  and,  more  important 
perhaps,  of  readers.” 

According  to  the  official  citation,  the 
Kirsch  Award  “honors  a  living  author  with  a 
substantial  connection  to  the  American  West 
whose  contribution  to  American  letters  de¬ 
serves  special  recognition.  William  Kittredge 
is  a  master  storyteller,  essayist  and  influential 
cultural  voice  known  for  his  unflinching 
vision  of  the  hardscrabble  landscape  of  the 
West  and  the  people  who  survive  and  die  on 
it.” 

The  award,  which  comes  with  a  $  1 ,000 
honorarium,  was  presented  to  Kittredge  at 
a  ceremony  on  April  27  at  the  University  of 
Califomia-Los  Angeles. 

“It's  not  a  profitable  weekend.  I’m  think¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  I  get  home  I’ll  have  spent 
that  money,”  said  Kittredge.  “But  I’m  still 
quite  honored  to  be  recognized  in  this  way.” 


Hearing  Voices  (from  page  1) 


Poet  Luis  Alberto  Urrea  delivers  his  “Hymn 
to  Vatos  Who  Will  Never  Appear  in  a  Poem” 
and  reads  from  The  Devil’s  Highway,  his  book 
about  death  in  the  desert. 

Scott  Carrier  and  Julian  Cardona  talk  to  im¬ 
migrants  along  their  hazardous,  illegal  desert 
crossing  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  to  the  border 
patrol  waiting  for  them  in  Sasabe,  AZ.  Guill¬ 
ermo  Gomez-Peiia  imagines  “Maquiladoras  of 
the  Future,”  fantasy  border  factories,  and  gives 
a  “Citizenship  Lesson”  from  his  CD  Border¬ 
less  Radio. 

“And  I  walked...”  (with  author  Charles 
Bowden)  is  a  border-crossing  sound-portrait 
by  Ann  Heppermann  and  Kara  Oehler.  The 
accompanying  website  displays  images  by 
Mexican  photographer  Julian  Cardona. 

Hearing  Voices  producers  live  across  the 
United  States.  The  radio  project  is  admin¬ 
istered  through  Tundra  Club,  a  Montana 

MAC  Members 


nonprofit.  Funders  include  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts.  Executive  producer  is  Barrett 
Golding  from  Bozeman,  a  recipient  of  an  artist 
fellowship  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

The  Peabody  Awards,  which  were  started  in 
1941,  recognize  distinguished  achievement  and 
meritorious  service  by  radio  and  television  net¬ 
works,  stations,  producing  organizations,  cable 
television  organizations  and  individuals. 

Each  year,  from  among  more  than  1,000 
entries,  the  Peabody  Board  selects  outstand¬ 
ing  works  exhibiting  excellence,  distinguished 
achievement,  and  meritorious  service  by  radio 
and  television  networks,  stations,  cable  televi¬ 
sion  organizations,  producing  organizations  and 
individuals.  Today,  the  awards  are  often  cited  as 
the  most  prestigious  awards  in  electronic  media. 

To  listen  to  “Crossing  Borders”  and  other 
programs,  visit  hearingvoices.com. 


(from  page  1) 


From  Crossing  Borders:  Paula 
Flores  attends  the  burial  of  her 
daughter,  a  maquiladora  worker 
abducted  and  killed  in  April  1998. 

(Photo  ©  Julian  Cardona) 


Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer 
recently  appointed  four  new 
members  -  Marshall  Friedman. 

Rick  Newby,  Ellen  Omitz  and 
Judy  Ulrich  -  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  and  reappointed 
Cyndy  Andrus,  who  joined  the 
council  in  2005,  to  a  five-year 
term.  The  four  newcomers  and 
one  returning  council  member 
are: 

Cyndy  Andrus 

Cyndy  Andrus,  who  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  in  2005,  is  the  director 
of  the  Bozeman  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  (CVB).  She  has 
been  employed  in  the  tourism  industry  for  over 
25  years. 

Andrus  is  the  administrator  of  the  Bozeman 
accommodation  tax  and  works  with  Travel 
Montana,  the  other  10  state  CVBs  and  six  tour¬ 
ism  regions  to  promote  Bozeman  as  a  destina¬ 
tion  for  tourism,  the  film  industry,  meetings  and 
conventions. 

One  of  her  goals  as  a  MAC  member  is  to 
“foster  a  partnership  between  the  tourism  indus¬ 
try  and  the  arts  council.” 

Andrus  notes  that  “heritage  and  cultural 
travel  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  travel  industry  worldwide  ...  If  a  commu¬ 
nity  has  a  strong  arts  and  cultural  component, 
this  segment  of  the  traveling  public  is  more 
likely  to  spend  time  in  that  community,  leaving 
more  dollars  and  returning  frequently.” 

Andrus  is  an  active  member  of  her  commu¬ 
nity,  where  she  serves  on  a  wide  range  of  boards 


and  committees  including  the  Tourism 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Region  3 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Citizen  Advi¬ 
sory  Council. 

From  a  personal  perspective,  Andrus 
cites  a  long  involvement  in  the  arts.  She 
holds  season  tickets  to  the  Bozeman 
Symphony,  attends  many  performing 
arts  events  and  is  an  avid  opera  fan. 

She  was  also  a  founding  member 
of  the  Bozeman  Community  Cultural 
Council,  a  volunteer  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  promoting  and  strengthening  the 
area’s  cultural  assets,  past  president 
of  Yellowstone  Country  Tourism  re¬ 
gion  and  has  also  served  on  the  PPL 
Montana  Community  Fund  Board. 

In  addition  to  her  career  and  board 
work,  she  is  a  member  of  Toastmas¬ 
ters  International,  and  has  a  part-time 
business  with  her  siblings  operating 
a  beer  garden  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair  (she’s  a  native  of  Minnesota). 

She  is  married  to  Rep.  Brady 
Wiseman,  and  together  they  enjoy 
many  of  Montana’s  outdoor  activities 
including  hiking,  skiing,  camping 
and  gardening. 

As  a  member  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  she  enjoys  “working  hard  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  arts  and  making  every  effort  to  build 
partnerships,  both  in  the  tourism  industry  and  my 
community,”  she  says. 

Marshall  Friedman 

Whitefish  resident  Marshall  Friedman  brings 
considerable  expertise  in  business  and  strategic 


I  planning,  along  with  experience  in  restruc- 
[  turing  nonprofit  arts  organizations,  to  the 
1  Montana  Arts  Council. 

Friedman  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  moved 
to  Whitefish  in  2002  from  Denver,  with 
an  intermediate  stop  in  Lake  Tahoe.  He 
has  been  involved  in  building  companies 
and  in  conducting  “turnarounds”  in  both 
commercial  ventures  and  not-for-profit 
organizations  -  including  the  Central  City 
Opera  Company  in  Denver. 

Founded  in  1937,  the  nationally  re¬ 
nowned  nonprofit  has  a  multi-million 

dollar  budget,  and  produces  a 
summer  opera  festival  and  a 
summer  music  conservatory 
for  students  nationwide.  It  also 
owns  an  opera  house,  hotel 
and  several  other  buildings 
and  houses  in  Central  City. 

When  Friedman  was  re¬ 
cruited  as  president  in  1 980, 
the  company  was  struggling 
financially  and  its  properties 
were  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  He 
helped  restructure  the  organi¬ 
zation,  recruit  new  staff,  de¬ 
sign  a  new  fundraising  program 
and  resurrect  the  company’s 
building.  “The  process  took  just  over  a 
year,”  he  notes.  “And  the  company  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  vibrant,  solid  organization.” 

Friedman  has  also  been  an  active 
real-estate  investor  specializing  in  “value 
added”  investing,  primarily  in  apartment 
complexes  in  Colorado. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film  produc¬ 
tion  or  shooting  a 
film  in  Montana? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative 
list  of  sugges¬ 
tions  and  details 
on  the  state’s 
film  incentive 
program. 

Call  the  office 
at  406-841-2876; 
e-mail  requests 
to  montanafilm 
@visitmt.com  or 
visit  the  website: 
www.montana 
film.com. 

For  information 
on  current  and 
upcoming  film 
productions,  call 
the  Montana  Film 
Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960 
day  or  night.  The 
line  features  up- 
to-date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office 
has  been  autho¬ 
rized  to  release. 
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American 
Craft  Council 
online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization  de¬ 
voted  to  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  on 
the  value  of  craft, 
has  a  website 
that  provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images.  Visi¬ 
tors  to  the  site, 
www.craftcouncil. 
org,  will  find  in¬ 
formation  on  the 
organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  Ameri¬ 
can  craft,  and 
a  full  schedule 
of  juried  retail 
and  wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition, 
the  site  offers 
a  discussion 
about  the  nature 
and  definition 
of  craft,  photos, 
links  to  other 
pertinent  sites 
and  a  diversity  of 
other  resources 
still  under 
development. 


MAC  Members  (from  previous  page) 


In  the  Whitefish  community,  he  has  served 
on  the  Whitefish  Trust  Lands  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  is  co-chair  of  the  Trail  Runs 
Through  It  -  a  project  aimed  at  establishing  a 
recreational  trail  that  would  circle  the  town. 

Friedman  is  also  president  of  the  board  of 
Alpine  Theatre  Project,  a  professional  Equity 
theatre  company  based  in  Whitefish.  After  join¬ 
ing  the  board  in  2005,  he  led  the  group  through 
a  strategic  planning  process  that  yielded  a  new 
organizational  structure  and  operating  plan, 
which  helped  the  theatre  stage  a  successful 
season  in  2006,  and  create  a  roadmap  for  the 
future. 

He  also  serves  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Flathead  Beacon,  a  unit  of  New  West 
Publishing. 

Friedman,  a  pilot  for  46  years,  has  competed 
'  in  aerobatics  nationwide,  and  was  the  first  civil¬ 
ian  to  be  invited  to  perform  precision  aerobatics 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Springs,  CO.  He  currently  flies  a  Pitts  S-2C, 
an  aircraft  built  especially  for  international 
aerobatic  competition.  His  hobbies  also  include 
skiing  and  ocean  sailing. 

Richard  Newby 

Helena  resident  Richard 
Newby  has  been  involved 
in  the  arts  in  Montana  his 
entire  adult  life  -  as  a  poet, 
an  editor,  a  writer,  and  as 
a  founder  and  member  of 
many  arts  organizations. 

“I  am  passionate  about 
nurturing  a  vibrant, 
healthy,  and  distinctive 
Montana  artistic  culture,” 
he  told  Gov.  Schweitzer 
in  a  letter  indicating  his 
interest  in  serving  on  the 
arts  council.  “I  see  service 
on  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as  a  chance  to 
deepen  my  commitment  to  Montana  arts  and 
the  artists  who  make  them  thrive.” 

Newby,  a  native  of  Kalispell,  has  published 
three  volumes  of  poetry.  His  first,  A  Radiant 
Map  of  the  World,  was  selected  for  the  1981 
Montana  Arts  Council  First  Book  Award  by 
novelist  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  and  poet  William 
Pitt  Root. 

As  an  editor,  he  has  played  a  role  in 
examining,  promoting,  and  honoring  Montana’s 
extraordinary  literary  tradition,  serving  as  co¬ 
editor  of  Writing  Montana:  Literature  Under 
the  Big  Sky  and  An  Ornery  Bunch:  Tales  and 
Anecdotes. 

He  has  also  written  extensively  about 
Montana  visual  artists,  especially  ceramic 
sculptors,  photographers  and  painters, 
with  essays  appearing  in  many  regional, 
national  and  international  publications. 

His  essay  (co-written  with  historian 
Chere  Jiusto)  on  the  origins  of  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts 
appeared  in  A  Ceramic  Continuum:  Fifty 
Years  of  Archie  Bray  Influence:  an¬ 
other  on  the  Poindexter  family  of  Dillon 
and  New  York  and  their  remarkable 
collections  of  modernist  paintings 
appears  in  The  Most  Difficult  Journey: 

The  Poindexter  Collections  of  Modernist 
American  Painting. 

Newby  also  worked  for  Falcon 
Publishing  and  as  proprietor  of  his  own  writing 
and  editing  business,  Zadig,  LLC.  He  re¬ 
cently  launched  the  Drumlummon  Institute,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  fostering 
research,  writing,  and  publishing  on  the  culture 
of  Montana  and  the  American  West,  and  serves 
as  the  organization’s  executive  director  and  as 
editor-in-chief  for  its  extensive  online  journal 
of  Montana  arts  and  culture,  Drumlummon 
Views  (www.drumlummon.org). 

In  a  volunteer  capacity,  he  served  as 
founding  board  member  of  the  Montana  Center 
for  the  Book,  long-time  vice  president  of  Queen 
City  Jazz;  a  member  of  the  Hellgate  Writers’ 


state  advisory  board;  and  as 
advisor  and  president  of  the 
board  for  the  Whitefish  literary 
journal  Kinesis. 

He  has  also  served  in  various 
volunteer  capacities  for  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Myrna  Loy  Center  for  the 
Performing  and  Media  Arts,  as 
one  of  the  principal  organizers 
for  the  Helena  Festival  of  the 
Book,  and  in  the  past  25  years, 
on  four  separate  advisory 
panels  for  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 


Ellen  Ornltz 


Richard  Newby 


Ellen  Ornitz 

“As  both  an  arts  administrator  and  artist  I 
speak  with  hundreds  of  artists  every  week  and 
understand  their  challenges  intimately,”  says 
Ellen  Ornitz,  visual  arts  director  for  the  Emerson 
Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture  in  Bozeman. 

As  a  new  appointee  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  "I  want  to  share  artists'  ideas,  needs, 
concerns,  dreams,  so  that  the 
council  has  very  specific  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  their 
strategic  plans  and  allocation  of 
funds.” 

Ornitz  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Emerson  Center  (and 
Beall  Park  Art  Center)  for 
more  than  two  decades,  first 
as  a  teacher,  then  as  a  board 
member,  curator  and  education 
coordinator,  and  now  as  visual 
arts  director. 

The  artist,  who  lives  in  the 
small  town  of  Manhattan,  also 
serves  on  the  art  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  new  Bozeman 
Public  Library,  and  was  a 
board  member  of  the  Montana  Art  Gallery  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  from  2001-2003.  Ornitz  also  was 
on  the  roster  for  MAC’S  Artist  in  the  Schools/ 
Communities  program  from  1 995-200 1 . 

She’s  served  as  juror  for  exhibits  at  the  Emer¬ 
son,  Montana  State  University.  UM-Westem,  The 
University  of  Montana  and  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls  and  appreciates 
what  museums  and  universities  offer  to  artists. 
The  University  of  Montana  and  Montana  State 
University  “are  great  resources  for  professional 
artists  and  arts  educators,”  she  says. 

Ornitz  received  an  Artist  Fellowship  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  in  1998,  and  her  work 
is  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  Paris 
Gibson  Square  and  the  Missoula 


"Children  are  fully 
educated  only  when 
they  learn  through 
and  about  the  arts 
throughout  their 
entire  education." 

-  Judy  Ulrich 


Art  Museum.  Solo  shows  have 
included  “Resurrections”  and  “Women  of  Pom¬ 
peii,”  which  was  selected  as  a  traveling  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  MAGDA  in  1998-'99. 

“As  an  artist,  it’s  rewarding  to  share  my  work 
with  people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds,”  says 
Ornitz,  “particularly  in  a  museum  setting  in 
which  there  is  an  educational  component  to  the 
viewing  experience.” 

Ornitz  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles  and  moved  to 
Montana  in  1973  for  graduate  school.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  fine  arts  from  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  she  holds  a 
master’s  in  secondary  art  education  from  Indiana 


University  in  Bloomington. 

As  a  teacher  and  curator, 
she’s  rewarded  by  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  bringing  contempo¬ 
rary  arts  to  a  young  audience 
through  school  outreach 
programs.  “Their  enthusiasm 
is  contagious  and  uplifting,” 
she  says. 

Ornitz  also  strives  to  find 
exhibits  that  children  will 
find  relevant,  such  as  the 
Emerson’s  upcoming  fall 
show  on  art  and  technology 
that  incorporates  video,  sound, 
sculpture,  motion,  smell  and 
touch.  “That’s  what  gets  children  engaged,” 
she  says. 

Judy  Ulrich 

Judy  Ulrich,  a  professor  of  Education, 
English  and  Fine  Arts  at  The  University  of 
Montana  Western,  believes  “the  arts  are  for 
everyone  -  not  just  those  who  can  afford  box 
office  or  airline  tickets,  or  those  who  can  ‘draw 
a  straight  line.’” 

With  over  35  years  of  acting,  directing  and 
script-development  experience  in  grades  K-12, 
university  and  community  theater,  she’s  also 
convinced  that  “children  are  fully  educated 
only  when  they  learn  through  and  about  the 
arts  throughout  their  entire  education.” 

Ulrich  grew  up  in  rural  Wisconsin  in  the 
’50s  when  public  funding  for  the  arts  was  a 
new  idea  in  America.  “Several  times  I  took  a 
Greyhound  to  the  Guthrie  Theatre,  150  miles 
away,  and  got  my  glimpse  there  -  and  at  the 
Walker  Museum  -  at  what  ‘belonged  to  me’ 
as  an  American  citizen,  and  was  smitten,”  she 
says. 

Ulrich  received  her  undergraduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Superior  and 
her  masters  and  doctorate  in  Child  Drama/The¬ 
ater  Education  from  Michigan  State  University. 
While  at  MSU,  she  performed  in  free  outdoor 
performances  of  Shakespeare  and  other  classic 
plays  in  East  Lansing. 

Her  first  job  out  of  college  was  with  Antique 
Festival  Players,  an  Idaho  troupe  funded  in 
part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
They  toured  in  a  Bamum-and-Bailey  painted 
bus,  bringing  shows  in  repertory  to  some  very 
remote  communities. 

Ulrich  began  her  tenure  at  UM-Westem 
in  1988.  Her  most  recent  undertaking  was 
a  collaboration  with  the  drama  department 
and  Polynesian  Club  (which  she  advises)  in 
“Ocean  Currents,”  an  original 
production  that  featured  songs, 
chants,  dances,  and  stories 
about  the  legendary  trickster 
god  Maui  and  the  goddess 
Pele. 

Ulrich  is  also  a  founder 
of  the  Southwest  Montana 
Arts  Council,  which  brings  a 
variety  of  performing  artists  to 
Dillon  each  year  for  a  concert 
series.  She  recalls  launching 
the  community-campus  arts 
organization  “right  out  of  my 
college  office,  with  a  work- 
study  student,  a  roll  of  tickets 
for  the  first  Showcase  Series 
and  a  rubber  stamp  to  make  it 
all  seem  official.” 

The  support  of  local  businesses,  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council,  and  a  cadre  of  community 
volunteers  “helped  catapult  those  early  efforts 
into  the  now  very  successful  Southwest  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council,”  she  says. 

Her  husband,  Karl,  is  the  provost  at 
UM- Western.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
daughters. 

“I’m  thrilled  to  be  on  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,”  she  says,  “and  hope  I  can  help  in 
many  ways  to  make  many  arts  even  more  ac¬ 
cessible  and  meaningful  to  all  Montanans.” 
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Summer  On  Stage 


Montana  Baroque  Festival  returns  to  Paradise 


Montana  Baroque  Music  Festival 

Enjoy  Vivaldi's  "Four  Seasons"  in  Paradise, 

7  p.m.  Aug.  14-16  at  Quinn's  Hot  Springs  Resort; 
Tuesday's  program,  "Venice  vs.  Rome,"  showcas¬ 
es  the  different  styles  of  Italian  composers  from 
Correlli  to  Vivaldi.  Wednesday's  concert  offers  a 
rare  opportunity  to  hear  "The  Four  Seasons"  as 
the  composer  might  have  heard  it;  and  Thurs¬ 
day's  program  includes  "Storm  at  Sea"  by  Vivaldi 
and  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe  by  ).S.  Bach. 
Tickets  are  $12  (room  packages  are  available); 
call  888-646-9287  or  826-3150  for  details. 


By  Jean  Morrison 
Sanders  County  Arts  Council 

“My,  this  place  is  so  beautiful!  Wouldn’t  it 
be  lovely  to  do  a  concert  in  these  mountains?” 
That’s  all  I  needed  to  hear  . . . 

It  was  a  rainy  September  afternoon  when  I 
jumped  into  my  little  ’84  Datsun  pickup  to  look 
for  Monica  Hugget  who  was  hours  overdue.  The 
desk  clerk  at  the  Symes  Hotel  in  Hot  Springs 
told  me  Ms.  Huggett  had  checked  out  some  time 
ago  and  should  be  in  Plains  by  now. 

There  was  never  a  doubt  about  finding  her, 
even  though  I  had  never  met  her.  One  doesn’t 
often  see  a  lone  female  bicycler  traversing 
sparsely  traveled  Hwy.  28  between  Hot  Springs 
and  Plains. 

Sure  enough,  just  six  miles  out  of  town,  there 
was  Monica  Huggett,  world  famous  baroque  vio¬ 
linist,  walking  her  bicycle  with  her  violin  case 
on  her  back,  along  with  a  backpack.  I  stopped 


in  Paradise. 


the  truck,  and  within  minutes 
that  good  feeling  of  relief 
two  people  get  under  such 
circumstances  took  the  form 
of  instant  friendship. 

What  brought  this  famous 
musician  from  London  to 
the  back  roads  of  Montana? 

Well,  she  had  been  in  the 
Northwest  years  earlier  and 
chose  this  part,  from  Glacier 
Park  to  Spokane,  as  the  route 
to  raise  money  for  a  charity 
in  England  that  provides  mu¬ 
sic  for  terminally  ill  children. 

But  what  did  that  have 
to  do  with  me,  in  Plains, 

Montana?  Well,  my  cellist 
friend.  Janet  Harrvig,  of  Proctor  (which  is  not  on 
most  maps)  called  to  tell  me  about  this  violinist 
who  needed  a  place 
to  stay  after  she  left 
the  Symes  Hotel  in 
Hot  Springs.  As  good 
fortune  would  have  it, 
Monica  and  I  finally 
connected. 

As  I  drove  Monica 
to  my  home,  I  could 
picture  Quinn’s  Hot 
Springs  Resort  in 
Paradise  as  the  perfect 
concert  venue.  So  we 
dropped  off  her  gear 
at  my  guesthouse  and 
drove  to  Quinn’s. 
Manager  Denise  Mor- 
eth  liked  the  idea.  But 
what  would  it  cost? 
Monica  first  sug¬ 


gested  bringing  her  ensemble  from  England. 
However,  a  brief  rundown  of  rural  econom¬ 
ics  convinced  her  to  bring  three  musicians 
from  the  Portland  Baroque  Orchestra  to 
Quinn’s  instead  for  a  three-day  baroque 
festival  in  August  2004,  sponsored  by  the 
Sanders  County  Arts  Council. 

And  so  it  happened  -  and  has  grown 
ever  since.  This  year’s  festival,  Aug.  14-16, 
features  baroque  violinists  Monica  Hug¬ 
gett,  Adam  Lamotte  and  Greg  Ewer  and 
violist  Vicki  Pich  from  the  Portland  Baroque 
Orchestra;  famed  oboist,  GonzaJo  Ruiz  of 
Arlington,  MA;  cellist  Tanya  Tomkins  of 
Berkeley,  CA,  and  Richard  Savion,  baroque 
guitarist  of  New  York. 

You  might  think  that  such  a  line  up  of  ac¬ 
claimed  musicians  could  only  happen  where 
money  flows  freely.  But  such  is  not  the 
case  in  Paradise,  where  pristine  beauty  and 
the  rural  unspoiled  character  of  people  and 
culture  draw  them.  We  coin  our  lure  “the 
Montana  Mystique.” 


Audience  enjoys  an  evening  of  baroque  music  at  Quinn’s  Hot  Springs 


Artists  Refuge  celebrates  15  years 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin  cel¬ 
ebrates  its  15th  anniversary  with  an  afternoon 
of  music,  art  and  fine  wine,  4-7  p.m.  July  22  at 
Tizer  Botanical  Gardens,  south  of  Helena.  The 
celebration  also  honors  Montana  painter  and 
MAR  advisor  Gennie  DeWeese. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  was  created  1 5 
years  ago  as  a  place  for  artists  of  all  disciplines 
to  take  time  out  of  their  daily  lives  for  concen¬ 
trated  art  work.  The  refuge  has  provided  living 
and  working  space,  encouragement,  camarade¬ 
rie,  and  a  place  where  sharing  creative  ideas  is 
the  norm. 

Over  the  years,  artists  from  as  far  away  as 
South  Africa,  Ireland,  Poland,  Switzerland  and 
China,  as  well  as  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  made  permanent  contributions  to  the  live¬ 
liness  and  spirit  of  the  little  town  of  Basin  and 
the  southwest  Montana  region. 


Musicians,  puppeteers,  painters,  sculptors, 
dancers,  playwrights,  photographers,  printmak- 
ers  and  novelists  have  participated  in  residencies 
at  this  unique  location,  which  provides  a  quality 
working  environment  and  an  opportunity  for 
artistic  collaboration  in  a  creative  community. 

As  artists  explore  their  passion,  they  interact 
with  community  members  and  introduce  ait  as 
an  everyday  part  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
relationships  they  build  with  people  they  meet 
here  often  bring  positive  changes  to  their  own 
lives. 

There  are  opportunities  for  artists  to  offer  art 
shows,  concerts,  readings  and  performance  piec¬ 
es,  both  at  the  refuge  and  other  venues  within  a 
100-mile  radius,  which  helps  foster  community 
awareness  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

For  more  information,  go  to  www.montana 
refuge.org  or  call  406-225-3500. 


Woodcut  by  Gennie  DeWeese  will  be 
raffled  during  the  Montana  Artists 
Refuge’s  15th  anniversary  party. 


CAN  offers 

website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology 
of  information 
about  com¬ 
munity-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database 
of  articles  from 
High  Perfor¬ 
mance  maga¬ 
zine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

Resources,  a 
bookstore  and 
forums  are  also 
available. 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  hits  the  road  again 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  visits  53  communi¬ 
ties  this  summer,  including  Palmer  Park  near  Charlo. 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  begins 
its  landmark  35th  season  with  performances  on 
its  hometown  stage  on  the  campus  of  Montana 
State  University. 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  debuts  at 
8  p.m.  June  20-23  at  The  Grove,  east  of  the 
campus  Duck  Pond,  followed  by  “Heartbreak 
House,”  June  27-30. 

The  nine-week  tour  that  begins  in  Bozeman 
will  mount  nearly  70  performances  in  53  com¬ 
munities  this  summer,  delivering  professional 
productions  at  no  cost  to  the  public  to  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  Montana,  northern  Wyoming, 
eastern  Idaho  and  North  Dakota. 

Legend  has  it  that  William  Shakespeare's 
knockabout  romp  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor”  was  written  as  a  royal  decree  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  who  demanded  a  play  about  “Falstaff 
in  love.” 

True  or  not,  Shakespeare  delivered  with  this 
mile-a-minute  comedy.  Joel  Jahnke,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  artistic  director,  directs  this  deliciously  silly, 
bawdy,  and  saucy  farce  that  centers  on  the  mach¬ 
inations  of  two  wealthy  married  women  who. 


for  their  own  amusement,  pretend  to 
respond  to  Falstaff’s  advances. 

Rounding  out  the  summer  reper¬ 
tory  is  “Heartbreak  House,”  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  plays  in  the 
canon  of  Great  Britain’s  second- 
greatest  playwright,  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 

Set  in  the  decidedly  Bohemian 
country  manor  house  of  the  elderly 
eccentric  Captain  Shotover,  the  play 
features  a  family  full  of  odd  ducks, 
daffy  servants,  and  bewildered 
houseguests,  marooned  together  as 
the  world  begins  to  shift  around 
them.  The  company’s  associate 
artistic  director,  William  Brown, 
directs  a  play  that’s  alternately  absurdly  funny 
and  wickedly  profound. 

The  company’s  annual  Toast  of  the  Town 
Fundraiser  begins  at  5  p.m.  July  20  at  the  MSU 
Grove.  Tickets  are  $75  and  include  cocktails, 
dinner  and  a  performance  of  “The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.” 


Community  performances  are  free.  Audi¬ 
ences  are  encouraged  to  show  up  prior  to  the 
appointed  curtain  time  with  chairs,  blankets, 
a  picnic  supper,  and  plenty  of  friends  and 
family  to  enjoy  the  evening. 

Call  406-994-1220  or  visit  www2.montana. 
edu/Shakespeare  for  a  tour  schedule. 
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Absarokee 

August  2 

“Heartbreak  House"  -  6:30  p.m..  Fishtail  Family  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 

Alpine 

July  28 

“Heartbreak  House"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks.  406-994- 1 220 

Anaconda 

July  6.  13,  20,  27.  August  3.  10,  17.  24,  31 

Alive  After  Five  -  5-8  p.m..  Durston  Park,  406-560-2184 
July  20-22 

Art  in  Washoe  Park  -  Washoe  Park.  Copper  Village 
Museum  and  Arts  Center,  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

July  3-8 

Arlee  Celebration  and  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds. 
406-675-2700,  ext.  1222 

Babb 

July  28 

Babbfest  -  8  miles  north  of  St.  Mary,  406-249-2903 

Baker 

July  13 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  7  p.m..  Baker  Lake 
Amphitheater,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Big  Sky 

July  8 

Art  and  Crafts  Festival  -  noon-4  p.m..  Historic  Crail 
Ranch,  406-995-2160 
July  12,  19,  26.  August  2.  9.  16,  23,  30 

Thursday  Evening  Concert  Series  -  7  p.m..  Meadow 
Village  Pavilion,  406-995-2742 
July  13 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Festival  -  6  p.m.,  Silverman 
Residence,  406-995-2742 
July  21 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  -  5  p.m.,  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion,  Arts  Council  of  Big  Sky,  406-995-2742 
July  21-22 

Trunk  Show  of  Kyrygzstan  -  Historic  Crail  Ranch, 
406-995-2160 
July  28 

Quilt  Festival  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Historic  Crail  Ranch, 
406-995-2160 
August  10 

Greg  Rolie  Band  -  Meadow  Village  Pavilion. 
406-995-2742 
August  26 

Nancy  and  Ray  Padilla  -  2-4  p.m..  Historic  Crail  Ranch, 
406-995-2160 

Big  Timber 

August  31 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220  v, 

Bigfork 

July  1,  8,  15.  22.  29,  August  5,  12,  19 

Riverbend  Concert  Series  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-4400 

July  2,  5,  11,  14.  22,  27,  August  2,  7.  11,  15.  24 

“Sugar”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
July  3,  6,  9,  15,  19.  24.  28,  August  3.  8,  14.  18,  23 
“Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat" 

-  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
July  4,  7,  12.  17,  20,  25,  31,  August  4,  9,  12,  17,  21,  25 

Disney’s  “Beauty  and  the  Beast”  -  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 

July  6 

Glacier  Symphony  Summer  Pops  Raffle  Kick-Off 

-  7:30  p.m..  Harbor  Village,  406-257-3241 
July  10.  13.  18,  21,  26,  August  1,  6,  10,  16,  19,  22 

“1940s  Radio  Hour”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
July  21 

Garden  Tour  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural 
Center,  406-837-6927 
July  29 

Benefit  Revue  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
August  4-5 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  downtown,  406-837-5888 


Pablo  Sainz  Villegas  is  the  featured  guitar¬ 
ist  at  the  Christopher  Parkening  Master 
Class  concert  July  27  in  Bozeman. 


August  16-18 

Antiques  Show 
and  Sale 
-  Lutheran 
Church, 

Bigfork  Art  and 
Cultural  Center, 
406-837-6927 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  presents  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
and  “Heartbreak  House”  on  their  summer  tour. 


Billings 

June  29,  30,  July  1 
Montana  Old 
West  Round-Up 
Antique  and 
Collectible  Sale 

-  10  a.m.-  4 
p.m..  Holiday 
Inn-Grand 
Montana, 

406-834-3603 

July  4,  12,  19,  26, 

August  2,  9.  16,  23,  30 
Alive  After  5 

-  5  p.m., 
downtown, 

406-259-5454 

July  5,  12,  19,  26, 

August  2,  9 

St.  John’s  Summer 
Concert  Series 

-  6-8:30  p.m., 

St.  John’s  Lutheran  Ministries,  406-655-5600 

July  6 

Lonestar  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena,  406-245-2422 
July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  17,  24 

Montana  Avenue  Live  -  7  p.m.,  Stillwater  Stage, 
Montana  Avenue,  406-670-2329 

July  7 

Rimrock  Opera  Summer  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Petro  Theater, 
MSU-Billings,  406-671-2214 
July  11 

Cedar  Hill  -  8  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall,  MSU-Billings, 
406-652-2660 
July  14-15 

Summerfair  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  North  Park, 
406-256-6804 


July  6-7 

Garden  and  Home  Tour  -  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and 
Culture,  406-587-9797 
July  13,  August  10 

Art  Gallery  Walk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-586-4008 
July  14 

Wine  Classic  -  7-1 1  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-4974 
July  18-22 

Buckin’  Bale  Music  Festival  -  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-586-3426 
Gallatin  County  Fair  -  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-582-3270 
July  19-28 

Rhythm  Explosion:  “Time  Changes”  -  Emerson  Center, 


July  19-21,  25-28,  August  3-4 

"Fame”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
July  19 

Lecture:  “The  Railroad  Shapes  Our  Towns”  -  noon. 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809  ext.  1 30 
July  21 

Ballroom  Dance  Finals  -  MSU-Billings  Ballroom, 
406-254-7426 
July  23 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-B  Peaks 
to  Plains  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
July  24 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-B  Peaks  to 
Plains  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  3 

Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-252-2010 
August  10-11 

Magic  City  Blues  Fest  -  6  p.m.,  Montana  Avenue, 
406-670-2329 
August  10 

Phil  Vassar  and  Josh  Gracin  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark, 
406-245-2422 
August  1 1 

Daughtry  and  12  Stones  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark, 
406-245-2422 
August  12 

Packway  Handle  Band  -  8  p.m..  Cisel  Hall,  MSU- 
Billings,  406-652-2660 

Papa  Roach  and  Saliva  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark, 
406-245-2422 
August  16 

Lecture:  “125  Years  of  Amazing  Women”  -  noon. 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809  ext.  130 
August  18 

John  Reischman  and  the  Jaybirds  -  8  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall, 
MSU-Billings,  406-652-2660 
August  24 

George  Winston  -  Harmonica  Benefit  -  7:30  p.m.,  Cisel 
Hall,  MSU-Billings,  406-657-2268 
August  31 

Big  Sky  Polka  Festival  -  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-656-7470 

August  31.  September  1-2,  6-9,  13-16,  20-22 

“Grease”  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 

Birney 

July  7 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Butte,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 


406-686-4307 
July  19 

“Rockets,  Dinosaurs,  and  the  Dreams  of  Boys  and 
Girls”  -  7  p.m.,  Hager  Auditorium,  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-3466 
July  20 

Toast  of  the  Town:  ‘The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 

-  5  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 
July  22 


:■  i-sloO 


‘Time  Changes”  Rhythm  Explosion  Workshop  Faculty 
Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and 
Culture.  406-686-4307 
July  27-28 

Christopher  Parkening  Master  Class  Concert  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
July  28 

Lecture:  The  Honorable  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  -  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-994-3466 
July  30-August  1 

Storyhill  Fest  -  Hyalite  Youth  Camp,  406-531-6595 
August  2 

Lyle  Lovett  and  his  Large  Band  -  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhhouse,  406-586-1922 
August  3 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  4:30  p.m.,  Lindley  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  3-5 

Little  Bear  School  House  Museum  Antique  Show 
-  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds,  406-582-3270 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  Lindley  Park,  406-586-4003 
August  5 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  7:30  p.m., 
Emerson  Theater,  406-587-9797 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 
August  9 

Jackie  Green  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Theater,  406-586-3426 
August  10 

Gallery  Walk  Reception  and  Screening:  “Montana 
Defined  by  Images”  -  6-8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Jessie 
Wilber  Gallery,  406-587-9797 
August  13 

Bruce  Cockburn  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford 
Theater,  406-586-1922 
August  21 

Chicago  -  7:30  p.m..  Theatre  at  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse,  800-808-5940 
August  25 

Quilting  in  the  Country  Outdoor  Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m.,  Quinn  Farmstead,  406-587-8216 

‘The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Grant- 
Chamberlain  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 


Boulder 

August  8 

‘The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Jefferson 
County  Fairgrounds,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 


406-994-1220 

Bridger 

July  21 

Jim  Bridger  Day  -  downtown.  406-662-3222 


Bozeman 

July  4 

Ice  Cream  Social  -  2-4  p.m..  Living  History  Farm. 
Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 
July  5,  12,  19.  26,  August  2.  9,  16,  23,  30 

Music  on  Main  -  6:30-8:30  p.m.,  Main  Street, 
406-586-4008 


Broadus 

August  10-11 

Chokecherry  Festival  -  Cottonwood  Park,  406-436-2512 

Browning 

July  12-15 

North  American  Indian  Days  -  Blackfeet  Celebration 
Grounds,  406-338-7552 
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July/August 


Deadline  for  the  September/October  2007 
Arts  Calendar  is  July  25,  2007 
Send  information  (form  iS  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  write  us  @  li  Velytimes.com 


Butte 

June  29-30.  July  I.  5-8.  11-15 

“Greater  Tuna”  -  Butte  Central  Theatre,  Big  Sky 
Repertory  Theatre,406-593-2759 
July  5-7.  12-14.  19-21,  26-28 
August  2-4,  9-11,  16-18,  23-25,  30-31 

“Once  Upon  A  Hill”  -  6:30  p.m..  World  Museum 
of  Mining.  406-782-6489 
June  21-24,  28-30,  July  5-8,  12-15,  19-22,  26-29 

‘Telling  Time”  -  8  p.m.,  Covellite  Theatre, 

Buttenik  Ensemble,  406-782-4092 
July  6,  August  3 

Phantom  Gallery  Art  Walk  -  5-10  p.m.,  Uptown. 
406-490-1311 
July  7 

Butte  Symphony  in  the  Park:  “Patriotic  Pops” 

-  4  p.m.,  Stodden  Park,  406-723-5590 
July  20-22,  25-29,  August  1-5 

“Side  by  Side  by  Sondheim"  -  Butte  Central 
Theatre,  Big  Sky  Repertory  Theatre, 

406-593-2759 
July  22 

African  Children’s  Choir  -  7  p.m..  Maroon 
Activity  Center,  406-723-1230 
July  26-28 

Evel  Knievel  Days  -  Uptown,  406-494-2825 
July  30 -August  1 

Chateau  Quilters  Guild  Show  -  Civic  Center 
Annex.  406-497-6200 
August  2-5,  9-12,  16-19,  23-26 

Buttenik  Ensemble  -  8  p.m.,  Covellite  Theatre, 
406-782-4092 
August  10-12 

An  Rf  Ra  Montana  Irish  Festival  -  Uptown, 
800-735-6814 

Charlo 

August  19 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m..  Palmer  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 

Chico  Hot  Springs 

August  30 

‘The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  main  lawn, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 


The  Cutler  Brothers  present  “A  Funny  Thing  Hap¬ 
pened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum”  at  the  Gunport 
Theatre  in  Deer  Lodge. 


August  4 

Bill  Junior  and  the  Montana  Rangers  -  7  p.m.,  Bannack 
State  Park,  406-843-3413 
August  7 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  7:30  p.m., 
Beaverhead  County  High  School,  406-683-7772 
August  11 

“Killing  the  Last  Wolf’  -  2  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park, 


406-843-3413 


Choteau 

July  3 

Willie  Nelson  -  Rodeo  Grounds,  800-823-3866 


August  18 

Valerie  Morgan  White  -  7  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park, 
406-843-3413 


Colstrip 

July  15 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m..  Rye  Park  Pavilion, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 


August  25 

Lecture,  Rosalyn  LaPier.  “From  the  Land:  Native 
American  Plant  Foods”  -  2  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park, 
Speakers  Bureau,  406-843-3413 


Columbia  Falls 

July  5,  12,  19,  26,  August  2,  9 

Summer  Concert  Series  -  8  p.m..  Marantette  Park, 
406-892-2072 

Conrad 

August  10 

Art  in  the  Park  -  1 1  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Pool  Park, 
406-271-3331 

Crow  Agency 

August  17-19 

Crow  Fair,  Rodeo  and  Powwow  -  various  venues, 
406-638-3700 

Cut  Bank 

July  27-29 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  various  venues, 
406-873-5547 


Ekalaka 

July  12 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m.,  Dahl  Memorial  Lawn. 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  10-12 

Artist  of  the  Prairie  Art  Show  -  Grade  School, 
406-775-8714 

Elmo 

July  20-22 

Standing  Arrow  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406-849-5387 

Ennis 

Julyll3,  August  10,  31 

pallery  Walk  -  5-8  p.m..  Main  Street,  406-682-711 1 
August  11 

Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Wild  Rose 
Park,  406-580-7775 


August  10 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Deer  Lodge 

June  28-30,  July  1,  5-8 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum”  - 
Gunport  Theatre.  Old  Territorial  Prison,  406-846-3 1 1 1 
July  28-29 

Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  Days  -  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch, 
406-846-2070 


Eureka 

July  7 

Wood  Rocks!  Festival  -  Historical  Village,  406-297-0197 
July  28-29 

Fiberfest  Eureka!  -  Fairgrounds,  406-889-3730 
August  4 

Quilt  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Main  Street,  406-889-5522 
August  17 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  Historical  Village. 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 


Dillon 

July  4,  12,  25 

Dinner  in  the  Park  -  6  p.m.,  JayCee  Park.  Southwest 
Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-7772 

July  7 

Jamie  Baker  -  7  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park,  406-843-3413 
July  14 

Max  Harkness  and  The  Old  Time  Fiddlers  -  7  p.m..  Old 
Depot  Theatre,  406-683-5027 
July  19 

Lunch  in  the  Park  -  noon,- JayCee  Park,  Southwest 
Montana  Arts  Council.  406-683-7772 
July  2 1-22 

Bannack  Days!  -  Bannack  State  Park,  406-843-3413 
July  21 

Boardwalk  Arts  and  Crafts  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Depot  Park. 
406-683-5511 
July  25 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  JayCee  Park. 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 
July  28 

Montana  Grammies  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 

Lecture:  Martha  Kohl,  “Something  Old  Something  New: 
Weddings  in  Montana”  -  2  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park, 
Speakers  Bureau,  406-843-3413 


Fishtail 

August  18 

Stillwater  Art  and  Wine  Festival  -  2-5  p.m.,  the  park, 
406-328-4655 

Forsyth 

July  16 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  courthouse 
lawn,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 

Fort  Belknap 

July  27-29 

Milk  River  Indian  Days  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406-390-4302 

Fort  Benton 

July  21,  August  18 

Peddlers’  Fair  -  8  a.m.-3  p.m..  Front  Street  Levee, 
406-622-5536 

August  9 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6:30  p.m..  City  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Fort  Peck 

June  22-24,  29-30,  July  1 

“The  Sound  of  Music”  -  4  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Summer 
Theatre,  406-228-9216 


July  6-8,  13-15.  20-22 

“CATS”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  406-228-9216 
July  27-29,  August  3-5,  10-12 

“West  Side  Story”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre. 
406-228-9216 
August  17-19,  24-26,  31 

‘The  Nerd"  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-228-9216 

From  berg 

July  7 

Clark  Fork  Old  West  Day  -  Main  Street,  406-688-7773 

Georgetown  Lake 

July  8 

St.  Timothy's  Summer  Music  Festival:  Members  of 
the  Muir  String  Quartet  and  Guests  -  4  p.m.,  St. 
Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 
July  22 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Stephen  Beus, 
piano  -  4  p.m..  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 
August  5 

St.  Timothy's  Summer  Music  Festival:  Adam  Platt  Trio 

-  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 
August  26 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Werner  Quartet 

-  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 

Glendive 

July  11 

"Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m.,  Makoshika  State  Park 
Amphitheatre,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Great  Falls 

July  5,  12,  19,  26,  August  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Alive  @  5  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-453-6151 
July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

Evening  Lawnchair  Program  -  7-8  p.m..  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
July  6,  August  3 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
July  6-7 

Garden  Walk  -  Paris  Gibson  Square,  406-727-8255 
July  6-8 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  406-727-8733 
July  12-14,  18-21 

“The  Secreet  Garden"  -  7:30  p.m..  Mansfield  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Pretty  One  Productions, 
406-455-8514 
July  13 

Bluegrass  by  the  Bay  -  5-10:30  p.m..  Odd  Fellows 
Park,  406-452-3462 
July  13-14 

Thunder  in  the  Falls  -  KOA  Campground, 

406-761-2800 

July  14.  21,  28,  August  4,  11,  18.  25 

Indian  Voices  Series  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
July  14 

RiverFest  -  noon-9  p.m.,  outdoors  along  the  Missouri 
River,  406-77 1  - 1 265 
July  19,  26,  August  9,  16,  23 

Music  in  Library  Park  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public 
Library,  406-453-0349 
July  21 

Saddles  and  Spurs  Cowboy  Festival  -  noon-5  p.m., 

C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
Charlie’s  Friends’  Barbeque  and  Hoe-Down  -  6  p.m.. 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
July  26 

"Mark  Twain  Portrayal”  -  7  p.m..  Giant  Springs  State 
Park,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 
July  27 -August  5 

Montana  State  Fair  -  Montana  ExpoParlc, 

877-727-1481 
July  28 

Dierks  Bentley  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-8900 
July  29 

Aaron  Tippin  -  8  p.m..  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-8900 
July  30 

Miranda  Lambert  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark. 
406-727-8900 
July  31 

Steve  Holy  -  8  p.m..  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
August  1 

Big  &  Rich  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
August  2 

Sara  Evans  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark.  406-727-8900 
August  3 

Julie  Roberts  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  £xpoPark. 
406-727-8900 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Montana  native  George  Winston  tours 
Montana  performing  guitar  and  har¬ 
monica  benefit  concerts. 
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Explore 
history  at 
Lewis  and 
Clark  test 

The  18th  annual 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Festival,  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  6-8  in 
Great  Falls,  offers 
a  taste  of  life 
-  Corps  of  Discov¬ 
ery  style. 

Highlights  in¬ 
clude  the  opening 
a  special  photo 
exhibit,  “Peoples 
of  the  Plateau,” 
Friday  night  at 
the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  followed 
by  an  Art  Gala 
Saturday  evening, 
and  Dr.  Steven 
Running’s  lecture, 
“Climate  Change 
along  the  Missouri 
River  from  the 
Corps  of  Discov¬ 
ery  to  Present.” 
Join  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Honor 
Guard  Sunday  at 
their  river  camp 
below  the  center 
for  an  evening  of 
“Beans.  BBQ  and 
Blarney.” 

Montana’s 
Native  Ameri¬ 
can  tribes  share 
dancing,  storytell¬ 
ing  and  crafts 
Saturday  at  Giant 
Springs  State 
Park.  Lectures, 
demonstrations, 
bird  walks,  float 
trips,  guided  hikes 
and  hands-on  ac¬ 
tivities  for  children 
are  also  among 
the  festival’s  many 
offerings.  For 
ticket  registration 
and  more  informa¬ 
tion  contact  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  center 
at  406-452-5661 
or  www.lewis 
clarkia.com. 
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Riders  in  the  Sky  play  in  Hamilton  August  25  as  part  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Performing  Art  Series  summer  concerts. 


Great  Falls  (continued) 

August  4 

Blake  Shelton  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-8900 
August  9 

Drowning  Pool  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-455-8514 
August  11 

Community  Artists’  Day  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Giant  Springs 
State  Park,  406-454-5870 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m..  University 
of  Great  Falls,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  12 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  22 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  7:30  p.m., 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center.  406-727-8733 
August  24-26 

DownPour  Festival  -  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-761-3903 

Hamilton 

July  1 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  2  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 

July  3.  10.  17.  24.  31.  August  7.  14.  21,  28 

Tuesday  at  Twelve  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
July  5,  19,  August  2,  16 

Bitterroot  Community  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Claudia  Driscoll 
Park,  406-642-3224 
July  13-15 

Bitterroot  Valley  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-381-0135 
July  13-15.  19-22,  26-29 

“Cinderella"  -  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center,  Fools 
Theatre,  406-375-6074 
July  26 

Community  Band  Concert  -  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004 
July  27-28 

“Murder  Under  The  Mirror  Ball”  -  6  p.m.,  Daly 
Mansion,  Hamilton  Players,  406-363-6004 
July  30 

Reading:  Howard  Frank  Mosher  -  7  p.m..  Chapter  One 
Book  Store,  406-363-5220 
August  3-4 

“McManus  in  Love”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
August  3 

Round  Up  at  Riverside  -  5:30  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004 
August  9 

.  Reading:  Deirdre  McNamer  -  7  p.m..  Chapter  One 
Book  Store.  406-363-5220 
August  10 

George  Winston  Solo  Harmonica  Benefit  Concert 

-  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
August  11 

Jason  Hewlett  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-375-6074 
August  16-19,  23-26 

“The  Foreigner”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
August  17 

Tom  Rush  -  8  p.m..  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-375-6074 
August  22 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m..  grounds  of  the 
Daly  Mansion,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  25 

Riders  in  the  Sky:  “Centennial  Salute  to  Gene  Autry”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center,  Billings 
Symphony,  406-375-6074 

Hardin 

July  19 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m..  South  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Havre 

July  4,  11,  18.  25,  August  1,  8,  15 

Tunes  at  Noon  -  noon-1  p.m..  Town  Square, 
406-265-4383  ^ 

July  7.  14,21,  28, 

August  4,  11, 

18,  25 

S.A.T.U.R.D.A.Y. 

Market 

-  8  a.m.-noon. 

Town  Square, 

406-265-4383 

July  28 

Summer  Lecture 
Series:  Ken 
Overcast  -  1  p.m., 

Holiday  Village 
Mall  Community 
Center,  Clack 
Museum, 

406-265-4000 
August  25 

Summer  Lecture 
Series:  Montana 
National  Guard 
Heritage  Outreach 

-  1  p.m..  Holiday 
Village  Mall 
Community 
Center,  Clack 
Museum, 

406-265-4000 


Helena 

July  2 

John  Cowan  -  8  p.m., 

Myma  Loy  Center, 

406-443-0287 
July  4,  11,  18,  25. 

August  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 

Alive  @  Five  -  5-9  p.m., 
downtown, 

406-447-1535 
July  6-7,  14,  19,21,  27,29, 

August  2,  4,  10 

“The  Complete  Works  of 
William  Shakespeare 
(abridged)”  -  8  p.m., 

Performance  Square, 

Montana  Shakespeare 
Company,  406-459-4386 

July  9 

Jesse  de  Natale  -  8  p.m., 

Myma  Loy  Center, 

406-443-0287 
July  11,  18,  25 

Artist  Lecture  Series 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Archie  Bray 
Foundation, 

406-443-3502 

July  12-13,  15,  20,  22.  26,  28, 

August  3.9,  11 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  -  8  p.m.. 

Performance  Square, 

Montana  Shakespeare 
Company,  406-449-4466 
July  12 

Bill  Bowers  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
July  13-14 

Mount  Helena  Music  Festival  -  Women’s  Park, 
406-447-1535 

Sidewalk  Art  Market  -  Women’s  Park,  406-447-1535 
July  14 

Grave  Excursions  Tour  -  1  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-442-1023 
July  16 

Pavlo  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
July  18-20 

Aftisan  Dance:  “Tribute”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
July  18,  August  22 

Haunted  Helena  Tour  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-442-1023 
July  21 

Symphony  Under  the  Stars,  by  George!  -  8:30  p.m., 
Carroll  College,  406-442-1860 
July  23 

Lanzallamas  Monofonica  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 

July  27-29,  August  1-5,  8-11 

“Grease”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
July  30 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Vanguard  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
July  31 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park.  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  2 

Myma  Loy  Filmmakers  Festival  -  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
August  6 

The  Butteniks  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
August  13 

Cathy  Ryan  -  8  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
August  15 

George  Winston  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
August  16-19 

Western  Rendezvous  of  Art  -  various  venues, 
406-442-4263 
August  17-19 

Montana  Professional  Artists  Association  Art  Show  and 
Sale  -  Great  Northern  Hotel,  406-961-3887 


August  20 

John  Reischman  and  the  Jaybirds  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center.  406-443-0287 
August  24 

Creative  Arts  Center  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
August  24-25 

Pagan  Pride  and  Annual  Faerie  Folk  Festival  2007 

-  Women’s  Park,  406-422-5688 
August  27 

Helena  Symphony  -  8  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Heron 

August  18 

‘The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  ball  field, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Hobson 

July  6 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m.,  Utica  Clubhouse  lawn, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Huntley 

August  18-19 

Huntley  Project  Threshing  Bee  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
Museum  of  Irrigated  Agriculture,  406-967-6687 

Jefferson  City 

July  15,  August  19 

High  Tea  in  the  Gardens  -  2  p.m.,  Tizer  Botanic 
Gardens,  406-933-8789 
July  22 

15th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Montana 
Artists  Refuge  -  4-7  p.m.,  Tizer  Botanic  Gardens, 
406-225-3500 
July  27,  August  31 

Prickly  Pear  Pickers  -  6-9  p.m.,  Tizer  Botanic  Gardens, 
406-933-8789 
July  29 

Things  with  Wings  Festival  -  10  a.m.,  Tizer  Botanic 
Gardens,  406-933-8789 
August  5 

Shakespeare  in  the  Garden  -  4  p.m.,  Tizer  Botanic 
Gardens,  406-933-8789 

Kalispell 

July  3-4,  10-11,  17-18,  24-25,  31, 

August  1,  7-8,  14-15,  21-22,  28 

Picnic  in  the  Park  Concert  Series  -  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7717 
July  6-8 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer  Show 

-  Courthouse  Lawn,  406-88 1  -4288 

July  7 

Glacier  Symphony  Pops  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Rebecca 
Farm,  406-257-3241 
July  7,  14.  21,  28,  August  4,  11,  18,  25 

Saturday  Night  Comes  Alive  -  8  p.m..  Museum  at 
Central  School,  406-756-8381 
July  7,  August  4 

Tea  and  Tour  -  1  p.m.,  Conrad  Mansion,  406-755-2166 
July  12-14 

Artists  of  the  West  Art  Show  -  Kalispell  Center  Mall, 
406-863-9348 

July  19.  22,  28.  August  3,  9,  12,  18 

“Play  On”  -  Flathead  Valley  Community  College 
Theater,  FVCC  Summer  Rep,  406-756-3906 
July  20-22 

Arts  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  406-755-5268 
July  20,  26,  29.  August  4,  10.  16,  18 

“Jack  and  the  Giant”  -  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College  Theater,  FVCC  Summer  Rep,  406-756-3906 
July  20-22 

Northwest  Montana  Polka  Fest  -  Eagles  Hall  Ballroom, 
406-883-6151 


The  Butteniks  perform  August  6  at  the  Myrna  Loy  Center  in  Helena, 
and  throughout  the  summer  at  the  Covellite  Theatre  in  Butte. 
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July  21,  27,  August  2,  5,  11,  17,  19 

“Bye  Bye  Birdie"  -  Flathead  Valley  Community  College 
Theater  FVCC  Summer  Rep,  406-756-3906 
August  14 

Northwest  Montana  Fair  Music  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead 
County  Fairgrounds.  406-758-5810 
August  20 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  7  p.m., 
Christian  Center,  406-752-6426 
August  26 

Museums  and  Music  noon-4  p.m.,  Hockaday  Museum. 
Conrad  Mansion  and  Central  School  Museum, 
406-755-5268 

Kila 

August  17-19 

Montana  Outdoor  Rhythm  Retreat  -  Montanaqua 
Sanctuary,  406-726-4448 

Lewistown 

July  5 

"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Fergus 
County  Fairgrounds,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 
July  13,  August  10 

Art  Walk  -  4-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-538-3828 
August  18 

Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  featuring  Baxter  Black 

-  7  p.m..  Fergus  High  School  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-535-8278 

Libby 

August  4 

Mountain  Jam  -  4  p.m.,  J.  Neils  Park.  406-370-2895 
August  12-/9 

Pasture  Pickin’  -  Snyder  Field,  406-293-6608 
August  15 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  Midde  School 
Amphitheatre,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  16 

"Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School 
Amphitheatre,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  17 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  7  p.m.. 
Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 

Lincoln 

August  10-11 

Blackfoot  Valley  Art  Auction  -  Hooper  Park, 
406-362-4438 

Livingston 

July  1 

“A  Song  Runs  Through  It”  -  3  p.m.,  Sacajawea  Park, 
406-222-3322 
July  1-2 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Depot  Rotary  Park, 
406-222-2300 

July  3 

Tracy  Nelson  -  7  p.m..  Pine  Creek  Lodge  and  Cafe. 
406-222-3628 
July  14 

David  Wilcox  -  7  p.m..  Owl  Lounge,  406-222-1322 

Northern  Rockies  Sustainability  Fair  -  9  a.m.-5:30  p.m., 
Sacajawea  Park,  406-222-0730 
July  20-22,  27-29,  August  3-5,  10-12 

“Noises  Off’  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 
July  20-22 

Summerfest  Along  the  Yellowstone  -  Sacajawea  Park, 
406-222-8155 
July  27,  August  24 

Art  Walk  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-5724 

Lodge  Pole 

July  22-24 

Dog  Day  Traditional  Games  Camp  -  406-226-9 1 4 1 

Lolo 

July  26 

Uncover  Montana:  “Josiah  Pinkahm,  Ethnographer  for 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribes”  -  7-8  p.m..  Traveler’s  Rest  State 
Park,  406-728-3476 
August  30 

Uncover  Montana:  Ritchie  Doyle  as  David  Thompson 

-  7-8  p.m..  Traveler’s  Rest  State  Park.  406-728-3476 

Manhattan 

August  18 

Potato  Festival  -  6:30  a.m.-9  p.m..  downtown, 
406-284-4162 

Marysville 

July  14 

Marysville  Picnic  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Community  Center, 
406-443-0545 

Miles  City 

July  10 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m..  Pumping  Plant  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 

Missoula 

July  1 

The  Missoula  Colony  12  -  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
PARTV  Center,  406-243-6809 

July  4 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m..  Historical 
Museum  at  Fort  Missoula,  406-728-3476 

Missoula  City  Band  -  9:30  p.m.,  Southgate  Mall, 
406-543-6623 


July  4,  11.  18,  25, 

August  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 

Out  to  Lunch  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m., 

Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 
July  5,  12,  19.  26 
August  2.  9,  16,  23,  30 

Downtown  Tonight  -  5:30- 
8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 

406-543-4238 
July  6,  August  3 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night 

-  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-543-4238 

July  11,18,  25,  August  1,  8 

Missoula  City  Band  Summer 
Concerts  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner 
Park,  406-728-2400  ext.  7041 
July  13-14 

Hellgate  Rendezvous  Art 
and  Craft  Show  -  Missoula 
County  Courthouse  lawn, 

406-538-2212 
July  14 

Field  to  Plate  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m., 

Peas  Farm,  406-523-3663 
July  17 

Reading:  James  Lee  Burke 

-  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 

406-721-2881 

July  18 

Billy  Joel  Tribute  Show  -  7  p.m.,  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-243-405 1 
July  27-29 

Bead  Stampede  2007  -  Ruby's  Inn  and  Convention 
Center,  208-676-9957 
July  31 

Reading:  Ted  Kerasote  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
August  1 

Craig  Morgan  -  7  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-728-9300 
August  3 

Lyle  Lovett  and  His  Large  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521,  ext.  2 

The  Avett  Brothers  -  8  p.m..  The  Badlander, 
406-728-2521,  ext.  2 
August  7 

MercyMe  -  7  p.m..  Western  Montana  Fairgrounds, 
406-721 -FAIR 

Reading:  Dee  McNamer  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
August  8 

Jackie  Green  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre.  406-586-3426 
August  11 

Josh  Gracin  -  7  p.m..  Western  Montana  Fairgrounds, 
406-721 -FAIR 
August  12 

Missoula  Symphony  -  7  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-721-3194 
August  14 

Bruce  Cockbum  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-586-1922 
August  16 

Uncover  Montana:  James  Kelly,  “Lewis  and  Clark 
and  World  War  II,  A  Time  to  Discover”  -  7-8  p.m.. 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula,  406-728-3476 
August  23 

Uncover  Montana:  Elian  Baumler,  “Spirit  Tailings  and 
Story  Tellings”  -  7-8  p.m..  Historical  Museum  at  Fort 
Missoula,  406-728-3476 
August  28 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6  p.m.,  UM  Oval, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 
August  29 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m.,  UM  Oval,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 


Lyle  Lovett  and  His  Large  Band  play  in 
Bozeman  Aug.  2  and  Missoula  Aug.  3 


Nevada  City 

July  1-4,  6-8,  13-15,  20-22,  27-29 
August  3-5,  10-12,  17-19,  24-26,  31 

Living  History  Weekends  -  Alder  Gulch.  800-829-2969 

Pablo 

July  13-14 

Artist  Market  -  People's  Center,  406-675-0160 

Paradise 

August  14-16 

Montana  Baroque  Music  Festival:  Vivaldi’s  “Four 
Seasons”  in  Paradise  -  7  p.m.,  Quinn's  Hot  Springs 
Resort,  888-646-9287 

Philipsburg 

July  1,  7-8,  14-15,  21-22,  29 
August  3,  5,  11,  16,  18,  24,  26,  30 

‘Turn  Your  Radio  On”  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 

July  5,  7,  13,  15,  19,  21,  27,  29 
August  4.  10.  12,  18-19,  25-26 

“The  Heart  Goes  on  the  Other  Sleeve"  -  Opera  House 
Theatre,  406-859-0013 
July  6,  8,  12,  14,  20,  22,  26.  28 
August  2.  4,  9,  11,  17,  19,  23,  25,  31 

“Don’t  Dress  for  Dinner”  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House 
Theatre.  406-859-0013 
August  2,  5,  7,  9,  12 

Writers  in  the  Round  -  7  p.m.,  various  venues, 
406-859-2004 
August  3-5 

Accordian  Jam  -  downtown,  406-859-4444 
August  19 

Art  and  Jazz  on  Broadway  -  1 1  a.m.-5  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-859-3088 
August  27 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Plains 

August  20 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m..  behind  Plains  School, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Polebridge 

August  18 

Aurorafest  -  noon- 10  p.m.,  downtown,  406-888-5105 

Poison 

July  1,  5-8,  11-15 

“Boomers  Revisited”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 

July  18-22,  25-29,  August  1-5 

"The  Foreigner”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 
July  21 

Cherry  Festival  -  9  a.m.-6  p.m..  Main  Street, 
406-883-5800 
July  21-22 

Live  History  Days  -  Miracle  of  America  Museum. 
406-883-6804 
August  8-12,  15-19,  22-26 

“Educating  Rita”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre. 
406-883-9212 
August  11 

Outdoor  Art  Festival  -  Courthouse  Lawn,  Sandpiper 
Gallery.  406-883-5956 

Poplar 

July  20-22 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration  -  406-768-5 1 86 
August  31 

Indian  Days  -  American  Legion  Park,  406-768-335 1 

Red  Lodge 

July  27-28 

Montana  State  Old-Time  Fiddlers  Contest  -  Roosevelt 
Middle  School,  406-285-3823 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Country  star  Josh  Gracin  performs  Aug.  10  in  Billings  at 
MetraPark  and  Aug.  11  in  Missoula  at  the  Western  Montana 
Fair. 
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Book  test 
focuses  on 
work  in 
progress 

“How  We  Tell 
Our  Story:  Work 
in  Progress" 
is  the  focus  of 
the  third  annual 
Meagher  County 
Book  Festival, 
Aug.  2-4  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

The  event 
kicks  off  at  5  p.m. 
Thursday  with  a 
poetry  reading 
and  reception 
for  participants. 
Richard  Wheeler, 
Dennis  Swibold, 
John  Clayton, 

Sam  Phillips 
and  Dr.  Michael 
Johnson  share 
new  works  and 
works  in  progress 
at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  Friday 
morning. 

Action  moves 
to  the  courthouse 
1 :30-4  p.m.  for 
a  mock  trial  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause 
of  Thomas  Fran¬ 
cis  Meagher's 
death,  and  Ellen 
Baumler  reads 
from  Ghost  Tail¬ 
ings  during  dinner 
at  the  Castle 
Museum. 

Valerie 

Hemingway  offers 
a  memoir-writing 
workshop  Sat¬ 
urday  morning, 
and  free  tours  of 
the  Bair  House 
Family  Museum 
round  out  the 
festival  Saturday 
afternoon.  Call 
572-3351  or  visit 
www.meagher 
cobookfest.com 
for  details. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  2007 


rts  Calendar ;  July/August 
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Chamber 
music 
festival 
tours  state 

The  Montana 
Chamber  Music 
Festival  once 
again  brings 
world-class 
chamber  mu¬ 
sic  to  Montana 
July  7-15,  with 
proceeds  benefit¬ 
ing  Classics  for 
Kids’  matching 
grant  programs 
for  young  people 
studying  stringed 
instruments. 

Members  of 
the  renowned 
Muir  String 
Quartet  perform 
in  a  variety  of 
venues  with  guest 
artists  Michele 
Levin,  pianist; 
Kathleen  Reyn¬ 
olds,  bassoonist; 
William  Scharn- 
berg,  hornist  and 
harpist;  llse-Marie 
Lee,  cellist;  and 
other  guests. 

Dates  include 
July  7  and  14, 
Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  Montana 
State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bozeman; 
July  8,  St. 
Timothy’s  Chapel, 
Georgetown 
Lake;  July  12, 
JayCee  Park 
in  Dillon; 

July  13  at  a 
private  residence 
in  Big  Sky;  and 
July  15,  in  a  ben¬ 
efit  for  Classics 
for  Kids,  TBA. 

To  reserve 
tickets  for  these 
typically  sold- 
out  events,  call 
406-587-8183. 
Visit  classics 
forkids.org  for 
more  information 
on  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  offers 
instrument  loans 
and  matching 
grants  for  instru¬ 
ment  purchase 
and  mentoring. 


Red  Lodge  (continued) 

July  28 

Art  in  the  Beartooths  -  all  day.  Depot  Gallery, 
406-446-1370 
August  1 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  6:30  p.m.. 

Lions  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  2 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  7  p.m..  Red 
Lodge  Community  Church,  406-446-1563 
August  4-5 

Festival  of  Nations  -  Lions  Park,  406-860-1902 
August  1 1 

2  Mile  Music  Fest  -  2  Mile  Bridge  Park,  406-860-1902 

Rocky  Boy 

August  3-5 

Rocky  Boy  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406-395-4478 

Ronan 

July  20 

Tim  Ryan  Writer’s  Night  Concert  -  7:30  p.m..  Mission 
Mountain  Country  Club.  406-676-4653 
August  3-5 

Pioneer  Days  -  downtown,  406-676-5300 

Roundup 

July  4 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6:30  p.m..  City  Park.  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 

Seeley  Lake 

July  21 

Quilt  Festival  -  downtown,  406-677-2880 

Sidney 

July  13 

Reading:  Christy  Leskovar  -  6:30  p.m.,  MonDak 
Heritage  Center,  406-433-3500 
July  14 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  7  p.m..  Veterans  Memorial  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Veteran’s 
Memorial  Park.  406-433-1916 
August  11-12 

Indian  Arts  Showcase  -  8  a.m.-8  p.m..  Fort  Union 
Trading  Post,  406-433-1916 

Somers 

July  14 

Regatta  and  Barbeque  Fundraiser  -  North  Flathead 
Yacht  Club.  406-756-7295 
July  21 

Cajun  Street  Dance  -  downtown,  406-857-3351 

St.  Ignatius 

August  21 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  St.  Ignatius  *. 
Amphitheater,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-1220 

Stevensville 

July  5 

Uncover  Montana:  John  Snider,  “America's  Nature 
Writers”  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lee  Metcalf  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  406-728-3476 
July  6.  August  3 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown.  406-777-3773 
July  12 

Uncover  Montana:  Sue  Hart,  “Montana  Memories, 
Montana  Memoirs”  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lee  Metcalf  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  406-728-3476 
August  2 

Uncover  Montana:  Sandra  Alcosser,  “No  Place  is 
a  Place  without  Poetry"  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lee  Metcalf 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  406-728-3476 


The  annual  Evelyn  J.  Cameron  Foundation 
Gala,  Aug.  4  in  Terry,  features  vignettes 
portraying  Evelyn’s  photos,  followed  by  a 
catered  dinner  and  live  music. 


Superior 

August  13 

“Heartbreak  House" 

-  6  p.m.,  high  school 
lawn,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 

Swan  Lake 

July  19 

Blue  Stone  Jazz 
Trio  -  Laughing 
Horse  Lodge, 
406-886-2080 
August  11 

Huckleberry  Festival 

-  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.. 
Swan  Lake  Day  Park, 
406-886-2303 

August  14 

Rob  and  Hadley 
Quist  -  Laughing 
Horse  Lodge, 
406-886-2080 


Terry 

August  4 

Evelyn  J.  Cameron 
Foundation  Gala 
-  5:30  p.m..  Prairie 
County  Fairgrounds, 

406-635-4966 

Three  Forks 

July  6,  13,  20.  27 

Summer  Campfire  Programs  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns 
State  Park,  406-287-3541 
July  27-29 

Festival  of  Discovery  -  various  locations,  406-285-4778 
August  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

Summer  Campfire  Programs  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns 
State  Park,  406-287-3541 
August  10-12 

Rockin’  the  Rivers  -  The  Bridge,  Jefferson  River  Canyon, 
866-285-0097 

Townsend 

July  2 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6  p.m..  Heritage  Fun  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 
July  2 1-22 

Townsend  Quill  Show  -  Broadwater  High  School  Gym. 
406-266-4555 

Troy 

July  4 

Montana  Brass  CD  Release  Concert  -  noon.  Roosevelt 
Park,  406-295-5541 

Ulm 

July  28 

“From  the  Land:  Harvesting  Food  Plants  on  the  Great 
Plains"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Ulm  Pishkun  State  Park,  Speakers 
Bureau.  406-243-6022 

Virginia  City 

July  1 -August  31 

The  Brewery  Follies  -  4  and  8  p.m.,  Gilbert  Brewery, 
406-843-5218 

July  1.  3-8,  10-15,  17-22,  24-29,  31 
August  5,  August  7-12,  14-19,  21-26,  28-31 

Virginia  City  Players  -  Opera  House,  800-829-2969 
August  3-5 

Virginia  City  Cowboy  Gathering  -  downtown, 
406-843-5454 
August  10-12 

Virginia  City  Art  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  the  Boardwalk  and 
Community  Center,  800-829-2969 
August  12 

George  Winston,  Guitar  Benefit  Concert  -  2  p.m..  Elks 
Lodge.  406-843-5464 
August  18 

The  Grand  Ball  for  Peace,  1865  -  7:30  p.m..  Community 
Center.  406-843-5454 
August  24-26 

Blues  Fest  -  Bale  of  Hay  Saloon,  406-843-5700 

West  Yellowstone 

July  2.  5.  10,  13-14,  18,  21.  23.  26,  31 
August  3-4,  8,  11,  13,  16.  21,  24,  29 

“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
July  3,  6-7,  11.  14,  16,  19,  24,  27-28 
August  1.  6,  9.  14,  17,  22,  25.  27,  30 

“Footloose"  -  Playmill  Theatre.  406-646-7757 
July  4.  7,  9,  12,  17,  20-21,  25.  28,  30 
August  2.  7,  10.  15,  18.  20,  23,  28,  31 

“See  How  They  Run"  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
August  24 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  -  6:30  p.m.,  UP  Dining 
Hall  Lawn,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-1220 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

July  3 

“Heartbreak  House”  -  6:30  p.m.,  school  lawn,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  2-4 

Meagher  County  Book  Festival  -  various  locations. 
406-572-3351 


Whitefish 

June  29-30,  July  1 

Big  Sky  Country  Antique  Fair  -  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
July  5,  August  2 

First  Thursday  Gallery  Nights  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-862-5929 

July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  10,  17,  24 

Big  Mountain  Fridays  -  5-8  p.m..  Day  Lodge  patio. 

Big  Mountain,  406-862-2900 
July  6-8 

Whitefish  Arts  Festival  -  Parkside  Credit  Union  Park, 
406-862-5875 
July  7-8 

“A  Veary  Beary  Quilt  Show”  -  Middle  School  Gym, 
Stumptown  Quilters  Society,  406-756-2450 
July  10.  13-14 

Summerfest  2007  -  Flanagan’s  Central  Station, 

406-862-8888 

July  18-22,  24-29,  31 -August  5 

“Godspell”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center.  Alpine  Theatre 
Project,  406-862-7469 
July  21 

Steve  Holy  -  7:30  p.m..  Big  Mountain  Resort, 
406-862-2900 
July  28 

Lou  Gramm  with  Elvin  Bishop  -  7:30  p.m..  Big 
Mountain  Resort,  406-862-2900 
August  3-4 

“Wolfgang  in  Whitefish”  -  7:30  p.m..  Grouse  Mountain 
Lodge,  406-257-3241 
August  4 

Sammy  Kershaw  -  8  p.m.,  Big  Mountain  Resort, 
406-862-2900 
August  9-12,  14-19 

“1  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change"  - 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  Alpine  Theatre  Project. 
406-862-7469 
August  9-11 

North  Rocky  Mountain  Music  Festival  -  9  p.m., 
Flanagan’s  Central  Station,  406-862-8888 
August  10-12 

Huckleberry  Day  Arts  Festival  -  Credit  Union  Park, 
406-862-3501 
August  1 1 

Marshall  Tucker  -  8  p.m..  Big  Mountain  Resort, 
406-862-2900 
August  14 

“Heartbreak  House"  -  6  p.m..  Big  Mountain  Resort, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  17 

Reggae  On  The  Ranch  Festival  -  2-10:30  p.m..  Bar  W 
Ranch.  406-862-8888 
August  23-26,  28-31 

“Moonlight  and  Magnolias”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
Alpine  Theatre  Project,  406-862-7469 

Willow  Creek 

July  27,  August  24 

Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m..  Main  Street.  406-285-6630 

Wisdom 

July  1 

Old  West  Gun  Show  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m..  Community 
Building  and  Masonic  Temple.  406-689-3800 
August  11 

Battle  of  the  Big  Hole  Commemoration  -  10  a.m.- 
2  p.m.,  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  406-689-3155 

Wolf  Point 

July  9 

‘The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  -  7  p.m..  Fire 
Hall  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  3-5 

Wadopana  Celebration  -  Celebration  Grounds, 
406-768-3926 


“Wolfgang  in  Whitefish,”  the  third  annual  outdoor  summer  Mozart 
celebration,  features  the  Glacier  Symphony’s  Baroque  and  Beyond 
Ensemble  playing  at  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge  in  Whitefish  Aug.  3-4. 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Art  Center:  “Russell  Chatham, 
Selected  Lithographs,”  through 
July;  “Anaconda  Memories,” 

Aug.  1-31;  406-563-2422 
Gateway  Gallery:  Eric  J.  Schneider, 
“Beyond  the  Visual  into  the 
Visceral,”  June  29-July  30; 
406-563-7889 


Arlee 

Hangin’  Art  Gallery:  Recent  Works 
by  Valentina  LaPier,  through 
Sept.  8;  406-726-5005 

Augusta 

Latigo  and  Lace:  “The  Art  of  the 
Front:  The  Art  and  Heart  of  Montana,’ 
through  July;  406-562-3665 


Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Paul  Brigham,  “Home 
on  the  Range,”  through  Aug.  4;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Del  Gish,  Sheryl 
Bodily  and  Carol  Yazzie,  through  August; 
406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

ARTfusion:  Sara  MacCalman  and  Melora 
Neaves,  through  July  29;  406-837-3526 
Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Michael 
Patterson,  “Impressions  of  Northwest 
Montana,”  through  July  7;  "Amber  Waves: 
Montana  Landscapes,”  July  13-Aug.  11, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  July  13;  "Rob 
Outlaw:  Photographing  the  West,”  Aug.  17- 
Sept.  8,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Aug.  17; 
406-837-6927 

Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Alice  “Bobi”  Walden. 
“The  Pathways  of  My  Mind,”  month  of  July; 
Jeff  Schaezle,  month  of  August,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Aug.  3;  406-252-2010 
Flatiron  Gallery:  Patrick  Zentz,  through 
July  28;  Susan  Stewart,  Aug.  1-Sept.  15; 
406-256-7791 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “We’re  Making 
History:  Billings’s  First  125  Years,” 
through  next  May;  “Montana’s  Black  Gold: 
Underground  Coal  Mining  Communities, 
1880-1950,”  through  July  28;  “The  Real 
West:  Farming  and  Ranching  Families  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  Valley,”  Aug.  1  -Sept.  8; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  "Roy  Lichenstein 
Prints,  1965-1987,”  July  12-Oct.  14, 
reception  5-9  p.m.  Aug.  3;  “The  Caravan 
Collaboration:  Alone/Together,”  through 
Oct.  14, 
reception 
5-9  p.m. 

Aug.  3;  and 
“Set  in  Motion: 

Kinetic  Art  in 
the  Northwest,” 

June  28- 
Sept.  3, 
reception 
5-9  p.m. 

Aug.  3; 

Soropti  mists’ 

Young  Artist 
Exhibition, 
through 

July  15;  and  “A 
Western  Icon: 

The  Stories  and 
Illustrations  of 
Will  James  and 
Bronzes  by  His 

Friend  Charles,”  ongoing;  406-256-6804 
Yellowstone  County  Museum:  The  Connolly 
Saddle  Show,  ongoing;  406-256-68 1 1 


Dana  Boussard's  work  is  on  display  July  13-Aug.  31  at 
the  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture. 


Bozeman  artist  Nolan  Salix's  paintings  of  Butte  build 
ings  are  on  exhibit  at  the  Phoenix  Gallery  in  Butte. 


Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Julia  M.  Becker, 

“Under  Water/Inside  Sky,”  June  29-Aug.  30, 
reception  noon-2  p.m.  July  15;  406-225-4339 


Bozeman 

Arterial  Gallery:  Jarrod  “Jrod”  Eastman, 

July  13-Aug.  9,  reception  5-8  p.m.  July  13; 
406-223-4848 

Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture:  Dana 
Boussard  and  Barry  Hood,  July  13-Aug.  31, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  July  13;  Orville  Chigbow, 
"Speaking  Softly,”  July  13-Aug.  31;  Rene 
Westbrook,  through  Aug.  3 1 ;  406-587-9797 
MSU  Strand  Union  Building:  Medical 
Illustrators  Salon  Art  Show,  July  19-21; 
866-393-4264 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Tutankhamun: 

Wonderful  Things  from  the  Pharaoh's  Tomb,” 
through  Sept.  3;  “Picasso:  25  Years 
of  Edition  Ceramics,”  through 
Aug.  19;  The  50th  Anniversary 
Exhibit”  and  "Dinosaurs  Under  the 
Big  Sky,”  ongoing;  406-994-225 1 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village: 

“Women  in  Blackfeet  Art,”  through 
Sept.  7;  406-338-2787 
Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian: 

Summer  Sale  Exhibit,  through 
Sept.  14;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Bryan  Woodford  Gallery:  Art  Walk 
Receptions,  5-10  p.m.  July  6  and 
5-10  p.m.  Aug.  3:  406-498-8999 
Clark  Chateau  Museum:  “Montana 
Interpretations,”  through 
July  14;  Bill  and  Mary  Lou  Maxson 
Collection  Kimono  Exhibit, 

July  24-Sept.  15,  reception  Aug.  3; 
406-723-7600 

Julian's  Piano  Bar:  Jess  Jordan, 

July  6-31;  406-782-6500 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  The  Butte  Invitational  and 
Ray  Campeau,  July  6-31,  reception  5-10  p.m. 
July  6;  Laura  Bonfiglio,  Aug.  3-31,  reception 
5-10  p.m. 

Aug.  3; 
406-723-9195 
Phoenix 
Gallery: 

Nolan  Salix, 
July  6-19, 
reception 
5-9  p.m. 

July  6;  Bob 
Corbett, 

July  20- 
Aug.  24, 
reception 
5-9  p.m. 

Aug.  3; 
406-782-5217 
Venus  Rising 
Gallery:  “West 
Coast  Textures: 
Evolving 
Possibilities,” 
July  6-27, 

reception  5-10  p.m.  July  6;  Lisa  Kunkel, 

“The  B-Sides,”  Aug.  3-31,  reception 
5-10  p.m.  Aug.  3;  406-491-4476 
World  Museum  of  Mining:  “The  Sarnie  Keith 
Doll,  Miniature  and  Doll  House  Collection," 
through  September;  406-782-6489 


“Tiger  Lily”  is  one  of  the  oil  paint¬ 
ings  in  Montana  Western’s  Art 
Gallery/Museum  June  and  July 
exhibit  entitled  “Suzanne  Shope: 
Recent  Paintings.” 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  “Bill  Stockton: 
A  Retrospective,”  month  of  July;  Winifred 
A.  Barnett,  month  of  August,  reception 
6  p.m.  Aug.  3;  406-759-5652 


Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 

National  Bicycle  Touring  Portrait 
Collection,  July  2-27;  Joe  Ford 
Photography,  Aug.  6-3 1 ;  406-748-4822 


Deer  Lodge 

Montana  Auto  Museum  in  the  Old  Prison 
Complex:  Muscle  Cars  of  the  ’50s  and 
’60s,  ongoing;  406-846-311 1 
The  Gallery  and  Heaney  Studio:  “K.D. 
Swann:  The  Northern  Regions  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,”  through  August; 
406-846-1244 


Dillon 

UM  Western  Art  Gallery:  "Suzanne 
Shope:  Recent  Paintings,”  through 
July  27;  “Details  from  the  Road: 
Photographs  by  Tom  Ferris,”  Aug.  6- 
Sept.  19;  406-683-7232 


Glendive 

Dawson  County  Arts  Gallery:  Gertrude 
Huotari,  month  of  July;  Deb  Brown,  month 
of  August;  406-377-6508 


Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell 
Museum: 
"Masters  in 
Miniature,” 
through  Sept.  8; 
“Bob  Scriver: 
Montana 
Renaissance 
Man.”  through 
October;  Three 
Generation 
of  Seltzers, 
"Broncs, 
Buckaroos  and 
Babes:  Early 
Images  and 
Collectibles,” 

Jay  Contway 
Bronzes  and 
Blackfeet 
Sundance 
Paintings  by 
Gary  Schildt, 
all  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  Judy  Ericksen,  Ruth  Franklin. 

Pam  Lemelin  and  Jolene  Monheim,  “Four 
Women’s  Perspectives,”  July  3-Aug.  31, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  Aug.  3;  406-453-6103 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 
"Peoples  of  the  Plateau”  ongoing,  reception 
6-7  p.m.  July  6;  Tom  English,  Ron 
Ukrainitz,  Tora  Gilleon,  Jeff  Walker,  Nick 
Oberling,  Joe  Halko  and  Dick  Lauritzen, 
reception  5:30-7  p.m.  July  7;  406-727-8733 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
“Painting  the  Wild:  Jacqueline  Rieder 
Hud,”  through  July  26;  Jolene  Monheim, 
“Accidental  Narratives,”  through  Sept.  1; 
Zach  Culliton,  “BioCreations.”  through 
Aug.  10;  "By  Design:  Fast.  Functional 
and  Fun!”  through  July  28;  Recent 
Acquisitions,  July  1-Aug.  10;  “The  Art  of 
Ken  Kohoutek,”  Aug.  15-Jan.  1;  “Cathryn 
Mallory:  Trace  Identity,”  Aug.  15-Jan.  1; 
“Taylor  Mott:  Western  Convergence,” 

Aug.  15-Jan.  1 ;  and  “Bobby  T.  Tilton: 
Hide,”  Aug.  15-Jan.  1;  Jean  Price,  “Three 
Thousand  and  Counting”  and  “Lee  Steen:  A 
Montana  Original,”  ongoing;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 

The  Caravan  Project  Artists,  through 
Sept.  5;  406-452-9315 
The  History  Museum:  “A  Night  at  the 
Ozark:  Great  Falls’s  Lively  Jazz  Era,” 
through  Sept.  30;  Photographs  by  Minnie 
Hawthorne,  through  July  31;  406-452-3462 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Capital  City 
hosts  two 
art  shows 

Patrons  from 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Canada  flock 
to  Helena  for 
the  29th  annual 
Western  Ren¬ 
dezvous  of  Art, 
Aug.  16-19.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North¬ 
west  Rendezvous 
Group,  who  are 
at  the  heart  of  the 
annual  gathering, 
and  distinguished 
guest  artists 
participate  in  the 
show  and  sale. 

Highlights  in¬ 
clude  an  art  show, 
Thursday-Satur- 
day  at  the  Civic 
Center;  a  barbe¬ 
cue  at  Montana’s 
Museum  at  the 
Montana  Historical 
Society  Thursday 
evening;  seminars 
on  “My  Dynamic 
Duo:  Painting  and 
Piano  Playing  ” 
with  Joe  Bohler 
and  “Charlie 
Russell  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Poetry” 
by  Mike  Logan 
Friday  afternoon, 
followed  by  a  gala 
awards  ban¬ 
quet.  Saturday’s 
activities  include 
a  quick-draw  at 
the  historic  Sieben 
Ranch,  followed 
by  an  artists’ 
reception  and 
sale,  5:30  p.m.  at 
the  Civic  Center. 
Call  406-442- 
4263  or  visit  www. 
westrendart.com. 

Helena  is  . 
also  host  to  the 
Montana  Profes¬ 
sional  Artists 
Association  Art 
Show  and  Sale, 
Aug.  17-19  at  the 
Great  Northern 
Hotel,  featuring 
artists  from  all 
corners  of  Big 
Sky  Country.  Call 
406-961-3887  or 
visit  www.  Montana 
Professional 
ArtistsAssoc.com. 
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Hockaday 
seeks 
information 
on  Winold 
Reiss  Art 
School 

The  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in 
Kalispell  is  looking 
for  information 
about  Winold 
Reiss’s  Glacier 
National  Park  Art 
School,  held  at 
St.  Mary’s  Chalets 
from  1934- ’37, 
including  the  art 
camps  that  Reiss 
offered  before  and 
after  the  formal 
school. 

The  museum 
is  also  looking  for 
artwork  by  Carl 
Link,  Tjark  Reiss, 
Hans  Reiss,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Davy  Lochrie, 
Gerald  Tailfeathers 
(often  signed  as 
G.  Feathers),  Vic¬ 
tor  Pepion,  Albert 
Racine,  Karola 
Menkenberg, 

Clare  Sheridan, 
Erika  Lohmann, 
and  anyone  else 
who  studied  at  the 
school. 

In  an  effort 
to  preserve  this 
important  chap¬ 
ter  in  Glacier 
Park’s  history,  the 
museum  seeks 
artwork  completed 
during  the  same 
period  of  time  as 
these  artists  stud¬ 
ied  under  Reiss 
and  Carl  Link,  as 
well  as  additional 
examples  which 
demonstrate  how 
they  benefited 
from  the  time 
they  spent  at  St. 
Mary’s. 

The  museum 
also  seeks  photos 
and  writings  from 
friends  and  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  models 
who  worked  for 
Reiss  and  Link  at 
the  school.  For 
details  on  this  re¬ 
search  project,  call 
406-755-5268  or 
visit  www.hocka- 
daymuseum.org. 


xhibitions,  July/August 


Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  "Cattle  Call," 
through  Aug.  21 ;  Laura  Mae  Jackson  and 
Barbara  Warden.  Aug.  24-Oct.  25,  reception 

5- 8  p.m.  Aug.  24;  406-363-6684 
Ponderosa  Art  Gallery:  “The  West  Revisited,” 

July  7-Aug.  4,  reception  July  7;  Fall  Classics 
Show,  Aug.  1 1 -Sept.  30,  reception  Aug.  11; 
406-375-1212 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  Salish  Photographs, 
Stereoptic  Photographs  of  Salish  People  and 
Powwows  taken  in  1906,  22  Beaded  Purses 
and  the  Bitter  Root  Collection,  through 
summer;  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

Big  Horn  County  Library:  Undercover  Gals 
and  Big  Horn  Quilters  Show,  June  8-July  1 9; 
406-665-1184 

JailHouse  Gallery:  "Hardin  at  100  Years; 

A  City  with  a  Reason,”  month  of  July;  “A 
Woman’s  Work,”  month  of  August,  open 
house  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  Aug.  18;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

A.L.  Swanson  Gallery:  Michael  Haykin, 

July  20-Aug.  18,  reception  6-9  p.m.  July  20; 
406-443-3342 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Resident  Summer 
Exhibition,  through  July  28,  Resident 
Scholarship  Auctions,  6-8  p.m.  July  28; 
Melissa  Mencini  and  Tara  Wilson,  July  13- 
Aug.  3,  reception  6-8  p.m.  July  13;  Lillian, 
Lincoln  and  Taunt  Fellowship  Artists  and 
Farewell  Exhibitions,  Aug.  10-31,  reception 

6- 8  p.m.  Aug.  10;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Art  Gallery  and  Room  317 

in  the  State  Capitol:  Michael  Freeman. 
“Sudan:  The  Land  and  the  People,”  through 
July  25;  406-447-4302 
Holler  Museum  of  Art:  "Desert 
Dreamscapes,”  through  Dec.  30; 

“Ana  35,”  through  Aug.  19;  Art  Auction 
Exhibit,  Aug.  24-Sept.  22;  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Aug.  24;  406-442-6400 
Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society:  "Let  Wonderland  Tell 
Its  Story:  The  1871  Alberttypes  of  William 
Henry  Jackson,”  through  Oct.  27;  “On 
Track:  The  Railroad  Photographs  of  Warren 
McGee,”  through  next  May;  "Montana 
by  Food  -  A  Taste  of  the  Past,”  through 
Oct.  27;  and  “Neither  Empty  Nor  Unknown: 
Montana  at  the  Time  of  Lewis  and  Clark,” 
ongoing;  406-444-2694 
Turman-Larison 
Contemporary: 

“Montana  Abstract 
Invitational,”  July  27- 
Sept.  1 ,  reception 
July  27:  406-443-0340 
Upper  Missouri  Artists 
Gallery:  Paint-Out 
Show,  July  2-31;  Linda 
Compton,  Aug.  1-31; 

406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Glacier  Gallery:  “East 
Meets  West.”  July  12 
through  Labor  Day, 
reception  4:30-8  p.m. 

July  12;  406-752-4742 
Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art:  Photographs  by  Lyle 
Olson,  through  July  5; 

“Jeff  Walker  -  An  Etching 
Retrospective,"  through 
July  5;  “Ace  Powell  -  Ace  of  Diamonds  and 
a  Cowboy  in  the  Rough,”  July  10-Oct.  13, 
reception  5-7:30  p.m.  July  13;  Joe  Abbrescia, 
"Plein-Aire  Paintings  of  Glacier  Park."  through 
Sept.  11;  “Crown  of  the  Continent:  Glacier 
National  Park  Permanent  Exhibition,”  ongoing; 
406-755-5268 

Montana  Stone  Gallery:  Kelly  Apgar, 

“Elements  of  Architecture,”  July  6-Aug.  24, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  July  6;  406-756-7625 
Museum  at  Central  School:  Susan  How  and 
Jen  Melloy,  "Rural  Routes  -  Faces  and 


Voices  of  Agriculture  in  the  Flathead  Valley,” 
through  summer;  406-756-8381 
Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galleries, 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  "Beauty 
Within:  Cellular  Structures  as  Living  Art," 
through  Oct.  5;  406-257-4217 
Sassafras  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Co-op: 

Carol  Marie  and  Dixie  Wajdic,  month 
of  July;  Gina  Lyons  and  Terry  Moss, 
month  of  August; 

406-752-2433 

Lewistown 
Lewistown  Art 
Center:  Monte 
Dolack,  June  26- 
July  28,  reception 

4-8  p.m.  July  13; 

Cathy  and  Mary 
Kuzma,  "Montana 
Embraced  by  Bronze 
and  Brush,”  July  31- 
Aug.  25,  reception 
4-8  p.m.  Aug.  10; 

406-535-8278 


Libby 

Heritage  Museum: 

Quilt  Display,  month 
of  July;  Libby 
Photography  Club, 
month  of  August; 
406-293-7521 


Henry  Meloy's  portraits  are  on  display 
at  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture  in  Missoula. 


Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

“The  Pig  Show,”  July  1 7-Aug.  11;  "The 
Glass  Menagerie,"  opening  Aug.  14;  Lee 
Silliman,  “Yellowstone  Then  and  Now,” 
through  Sept.  8;  “Rails  Across  the  Rockies, 

A  Century  of  People  and  Places,”  "Film  in 
Montana:  Moviemaking  Under  the  Big  Sky” 
and  “The  Livingston  Depot  in  History  and 
Architecture,”  ongoing;  406-222-2300 
Tierra  Montana:  Cheri  Cappello,  "Honor 
Dreaming,”  July  27-Aug.  15,  reception 
5:30-8:30  p.m.  July  27;  Judith  Hilmer  and 
Sarah  Pilgrim,  "An  Uncommon  Thread,” 
through  July  3:  Martin  Ricks,  “A  Place 
of  Solace,”  Aug.  24-Sept.  5,  reception 
5:30-8:30  p.m.  Aug.  24;  406-222-3000 
Yellowstone  Gateway  Museum:  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  through  September; 
406-222-4184 

Miles  City 
Custer  County 
Art  and 
Heritage 
Center: 

"By  Design: 

A  Place  at 
the  Table,” 

July  1-Aug.  26, 
reception 
1-4  p.m. 

July  1; 

406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Clay  Studio: 

Jennifer 
Anable, 

July  6-29, 
reception 
6-9  p.m. 

July  6; 

406-543-0509 

Dana  Gallery:  Ted  Waddell  and  Jim  Connelly, 
July  6-3 1 ,  reception  5-8  p.m.  July  6;  Plein  Air 
Show,  Aug.  3-31,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  3; 
406-721-3154 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “Our 
Vehicles,  Our  Lives,”  through  Sept.  3;  “Picnic 
Baskets  and  Suitcases:  Vacations  from  1860- 
1960,”  through  next  February;  406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum:  Faith  Ringgold, 

through  Aug.  7;  Blake  Haygood,  “Depending 
on  Your  Perspective  It  Might  Be  Okay,” 
through  July  28;  Bently  Spang,  “New 


Alberttype  by  William  Henry  Jackson,  1871, 
from  the  collection  of  Lee  Silliman,  is  on 
display  in  the  exhibit  “Let  Wonderland  Tell  Its 
Story”  at  the  Montana  Historical  Society  in 
Helena. 


American  Relics,  The  Sacred  and  the 
Mundane,”  through  Aug.  11;  and  Brad 
Allen,  “LooM,”  through  July  21;  Ben  Bloch 
and  Caroline  Peters,  "Portraits  from  an 
Ark,”  Aug.  1-Sept.  29,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Aug.  3;  "Glowing:  Peter  Wulliman  Wood 
Engravings,"  Aug.  1-Oct.  20;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Yellowstone  Engraved.”  July  12- 

Aug.  1 8,  Curator  Lee 
Silliman  Gallery  Talk, 
noon  July  13;  “Henry 
Meloy:  The  Portraits," 
July  12-Aug.  10; 
406-243-2019 
Whooping  Crones 
Gallery:  “Wishes  for 
Fishes,”  July  6-31, 
reception  5-8  p.m. 

July  6;  Kelly  Apgar, 
Jenni  Fallein  and  Myra 
Ducharme,  Aug.  3-3 1 , 
reception  5-8  p.m. 

Aug.  3;  406-721-3042 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Ken 

Hansen,  Ted  Winger 
and  Carylon  Stone- 
Reuthlinger,  through 
July  14;  Matt  Holmes, 
Karl  Stein  and  Daphne 
Rudolph,  July  17- 
Aug.  25,  reception 

5- 7  p.m.  July  20;  Andrew  Speer,  Pat 
Wallace  and  Donna  Rolfson,  July  17- 
Aug.  25;  Havre  Art  Association  Members, 
Aug.  28-Oct.  6.  reception  5-7  p.m.  Aug.  31; 
Treasa  Glinnwater  and  John  Espy,  Aug.  28- 
Oct.  6;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  All-Artist  Exhibit,  month 
of  July:  Sue  Spero  and  Dorci  Newman 
Tremblay  Exhibit,  month  of  August;  Town 
and  Country  Quilt  Guild  Exhibit,  Aug.  3-5; 
406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  Stephanie  Lanier, 
July  6-27,  reception  5-7  p.m.  July  6; 

Jerry  Kane,  month  of  July;  Frank  Saliani. 
Aug.  3-31,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Aug.  3; 

Linda  Christianson,  month  of  August; 
406-446-3993 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Jenna  Knels 
and  Joseph  Stoffers,  July  5-31,  reception 

6- 8  p.m.  July  6;  Judged  Art  Show  and 
Photographic  Collection  Selections, 

July  1-31;  National  Bicycle  Touring  Portrait 
Collection,  Aug.  11-Sept.  15;  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

Rocky  Mountain  Bank:  Kiana  Fecteau, 
through  September,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

July  6:406-777-1160 

Troy 

Terrel  Jones  Art  Studio  and  Gallery: 

Terrel  Jones  Landscapes,  through  Aug.  10; 
Jesse  Owens  Watercolors  and  Ink  Prints, 
and  Sierra  Owens,  “Skin  and  Structure," 
Aug.  15-Sept.  18,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Sept.  18;406-295-5227 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Deb  Stika,  month  of 
July,  reception  6-9  p.m.  July  5;  406-862-5929 
The  Loft  Gallery:  Turning  Bear  Mason, 
“Rocky  Mountains  Majesty,”  July  2-14. 
reception  6-9  p.m.  July  5;  406-544-3845 
Two  Medicine  Gallery:  “The  Sporting  Life,” 
month  of  July,  reception  6-8  p.m.  July  5; 
Artists’  Invitational,  month  of  August, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Aug.  1 1;  406-862-0744 
Walking  Man  Frame  Shop  and  Gallery: 
Shawn  Coggins,  month  of  July,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  July  5:  “Women  and  Wax-Birds, 
Butterflies  and  Bees”,  month  of  August, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  Aug.  2;  406-863-ARTS 
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Cultural  Tourism 


Missoula's  nonprofit  arts  industry  generates  $34  million 


MCC  launches  new, 
interactive  website 

The  Missoula  Cultural  Council  recently 
redesigned  its  web  site  at  www.missoulacul- 
tural.org. 

The  site  specifically  focuses  on  resource 
opportunities  for  artists,  organizations  and 
the  media.  A  directory  and  an  event-plan¬ 
ning  calendar  for  the  performing  and  visual 
arts  are  available  to  the  community  free  of 
charge. 

All  artists  and  organizations  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  submit  information  for  both  the 
comprehensive  cultural  directory  and  the 
event  calendar.  The  community  events  cal¬ 
endar  will  be  integrated  with  the  Missoula 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  to  provide 
visitors  to  Missoula  as  well  as  residents  a 
great  resource  to  find  events  going  on  in 
the  community.  'The  calendar  will  provide 
lots  of  practical  tools  such  as  letting  website 
visitors  schedule  email  and  cell-phone  text 
reminders  of  events  they  wish  to  attend,” 
says  Tom  Bensen,  executive  director  of 
MCC.  “Please  log  on  and  try  it  out.” 

The  site  also  offers  a  directory  for  visual 
and  performing  artists,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
cultural  attractions,  galleries  and  museums, 
arts  organizations  and  even  a  public  art  tour. 


According  to  a  new  economic  impact  study, 
Missoula’s  nonprofit  arts  industry  generates 
$34  million  in  economic  activity  each  year. 

These  local  results  were  compiled  as  part 
of  the  most  comprehensive  economic  impact 
study  of  the  nonprofit  arts  and  culture  industry 
ever  conducted  in  the  United  States.  Titled 
Arts  and  Economic  Prosperity  III,  the  study 
compiled  date  in  156  communities  and  regions 
(116  cities  and  counties,  35  multi-county  re¬ 
gions,  and  five  states)  including  Missoula. 

The  Missoula  Cultural  Council  helped  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  gathering  of  the  detailed  economic 
data  from  21  local  arts  organizations  that  were 
among  6,080  arts  organizations  surveyed 
nationwide.  Americans  for  the  Arts,  which 
conducted  the  national  study,  is  the  leading 
nonprofit  organization  for  advancing  the  arts  in 
America. 

The  local  data  reveals  that  Missoula’s 
nonprofit  arts  industry  generates  $34  million  in 
economic  activity  annually,  including: 

•  1,174  full-time  equivalent  jobs; 

•  $20  million  in  resident  household  income; 

•  $1.5  million  in  local  government  tax 
revenues;  and 

•  $1.2  million  in  state  government  tax 
revenues. 

“This  study  clearly  shows  what  the  arts  and 
cultural  community  have  known  for  years: 
that  the  arts  industry  in  Missoula  contributes 
mightily  to  the  local  economy,”  said  Tom 
Bensen,  MCC’s  executive  director. 

The  $34  million  total  includes  $12  mil¬ 


lion  in  spending  by  arts  organizations 
and  $22  million  in  event-related  spending 
by  arts  audiences,  excluding  the  cost  of 
admission.  This  reflects  an  average  of  $25.88 
per  person  in  spending  for  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  parking,  souvenirs,  refreshments  or 
other  similar  costs  -  with  non-local  attendees 
spending  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
local  attendees  ($53.06  compared  to  $16.78). 

Nationally,  according  to  the  Americans 
for  the  Arts  report,  the  nonprofit  arts  industry 
generates  5.7  million  jobs  and  $166.2  billion 
in  total  economic  activity  every  year,  result¬ 
ing  in  $29.6  billion  in  federal,  state  and  local 
government  revenues. 

The  $166.2  billion  total  includes  $63.1 
billion  in  spending  by  arts  organizations  and 
$103.1  billion  in  event-related  spending  by 
their  audiences.  The  total  economic  activity 
has  a  significant  national  impact,  generating 
the  following: 

•  5.7  million  full-time  equivalent  jobs; 

•  $104.2  billion  in  resident  household 
income; 

•  $7.9  billion  in  local  government  tax 
revenues; 

•  $9.1  billion  in  state  government  tax 
revenues;  and 

•  $12.6  billion  in  federal  government  tax 
revenues. 

The  full  report,  including  both  the  na¬ 
tional  and  the  Missoula  data,  is  available  at 
www.missoulacultural.org 


Livingston  visitors  surveyed  about  arts  and  culture 


Importance  of  culture/arts  for  choosing  Livingston  as 
a  destination 

•  39%  thought  it  was  somewhat  or  very  important. 

Importance  of  purchasing  arts  and  crafts  for  choosing  Liv¬ 
ingston  as  a  destination 

•  34%  thought  it  was  somewhat  or  very  important. 

Importance  of  local  arts  and  culture  to  the  overall  vacation 

experience 

•  44%  thought  it  was  somewhat  or  very  important. 

Importance  of  opportunities  to  purchase  arts  and  craft  to 
overall  vacation  experience 

•  45%  thought  it  was  somewhat  or  very  important. 


The  Institute  for  Tourism 
and  Recreation  Research  at 
The  University  of  Montana 
recently  published  the  results 
of  2006  studies  of  nonresi¬ 
dent  visitors  to  Bozeman  and 
Livingston  in  its  online  Niche 
News  publication,  www.itrr. 
umt.edu/nichenews06.htm. 

Available  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Specialized  Studies:  Arts 
and  Culture,”  each  summary 
represents  a  study  of  non¬ 
resident  visitors  to  Bozeman 
and  Livingston  who  visited 
cultural  attractions  and  events,  or  purchased 
arts  and  crafts  as  part  of  their  visit  to  the  area. 
The  objective  of  this  case  study  was  to  further 
understand  cultural  visitors  and  the  relationship 
between  those  identified  as  cultural  visitors  and 
those  identified  as  visitors  because  of  Montana’s 
natural  resources.  The  Bozeman  results  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May/June  issue  of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Livingston  results 

Surveyors  asked  326  out-of-state  summer 
visitors  to  Livingston  to  complete  a  short  survey 
related  to  their  arts,  cultural  and  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  while  in  the  area.  Surveys  were  collected  at 
the  museums,  downtown,  farmers’  markets  and 
special  events. 

Traveler  Party  Characteristics 

Leisure  purposes  for  visiting  Livingston 

66%  Visiting  friends  and  relatives 
47%  Outdoor  recreation 
44%  Sightseeing 
27%  Local  culture/arts 

Main  leisure  reasons  for  visiting  Livingston 

57%  Visiting  friends  and  relatives 
17%  Outdoor  recreation 
14%  Sightseeing 
4%  Local  culture/arts 

Visitor  Origin 

10%  California 
6%  Washington 
6%  Texas 
5%  Florida 
5%  Minnesota 
4%  Arizona 
4%  Pennsylvania 


Trip  duration 

10  days  away  from  home 
8  days  in  Montana 
6  days  in  Livingston/Bozeman  area 

Travel  group 

36%  Family 
34%  Couples 
13%  Individual 
11%  Family  and  Friends 
5%  Friends 

Other  visitor  characteristics 

70%  Visited  area  in  past  10  years 
1 4%  Owned  a  second  home  in  the  area 

Household  incomes 

5%  less  than  $25,000 
17%  $25,001  -$50,000 
23%  $50,001  -$75,000 
20%  $75,001  -$100,000 
15%  $100,001 -$125,000 

Activity  Participation 

Cultural/arts  activities  participated  in  while 

in  the  Livingston  area 

68%  Visiting  museums 

61%  Shopping  for  handmade  arts  and  crafts 

48%  Purchasing  Montana  made  products 

34%  Attending  local  special  events 

48%  Attending  arts  festivals  or  crafts  fairs 

38%  Visiting  art  galleries 

32%  Visiting  art  museums 

27%  Attending  a  rodeo 

15%  Attending  a  performing  arts  presentation 

Outdoor  recreation  activities  participate  in 
while  in  the  Livingston  area 

47%  Driving  for  pleasure 


I  53%  Viewing  wildlife 
48%  Hiking 
23%  Camping 
40%  Fishing/fly  fishing 
29%  Rafting/floating 
11%  Golfing 
19%  Horseback  riding 
9%  Canoeing/kayaking 

Extent  of  planning  cultural  activities  before 
arriving  in  the  area 

14%  All  or  most 
49%  Some 
37%  None 

Extent  of  planning  outdoor  activities  before 
arriving  in  the  area 

25%  All  or  most 
47%  Some 
27%  None 

Expenditures 

Percent  of  visitors  making  cultural  and 
outdoor  expenditures 

77%  Jewelry  or  craft  item 

67%  Outdoor  equipment  or  clothing 

58%  Museums 

54%  Special  event  or  festival 

49%  Specialty  card  or  stationery 

49%  Books 

48%  Traditional  art  or  craft 
47%  Guided  trip 

38%  Native  American  art  or  craft 
38%  Rodeo 

34%  Painting  or  sculpture 

34%  Performing  arts 

20%  CD  by  Montana  musician 

Typical  range  of  dollars  spent  on  cultural 
and  outdoor  goods  and  services 

$l-$25  Specialty  card  or  stationery 
$26-$50  Special  event  or  festival 
$26-$50  Books 

$26-$50  Traditional  art  or  craft 

$26-$50  Museums 

$26-$50  Native  American  art  or  craft 

$26-$50  Rodeo 

$26-$50  Performing  arts 

$26-$50  CD  by  Montana  musician 

$51 -$100  Painting  or  sculpture 

$5 1-$  100  Jewelry  or  craft  item 

$5 1  -$  1 00  Outdoor  equipment  or  clothing 

$101-$  150  Guided  trip 


Arts 

economy 
is  robust, 
report  finds 

‘The  nonprofit 
arts  and  culture 
industry  in  the 
United  States 
is  economically 
robust  and  has 
a  significant 
national  impact,” 
a  new  report  from 
Americans  for  the 
Arts  finds. 

The  report,  Arts 
and  Economic 
Prosperity  111 
(summary  is  24 
pages,  available 
as  a  PDF),  found 
that  the  nation’s 
nonprofit  arts  and 
culture  industry 
has  grown  steadi¬ 
ly,  expanding  at 
a  rate  greater 
than  inflation, 
since  1992,  when 
the  organization 
conducted  its  first 
analysis  of  the 
sector. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.foundation 
center.org/pnd/ 
news/story. 
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MCH  calls 
for  board 
member 
applications 

The  Montana 
Committee  for  the 
Humanities  (MCH) 
invites  board  mem¬ 
ber  applications. 

MCH  grants 
serve  Montanans 
through  confer¬ 
ences,  lectures, 
workshops, 
exhibits,  television, 
radio,  film  and 
video  productions, 
as  well  as  awards 
for  research.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  its  statewide 
services  include  a 
Speakers  Bureau, 
the  Montana 
Center  for  the 
Book  and  related 
activities,  and  the 
Governor’s  Hu¬ 
manities  Awards. 

The  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of 
19  members  who 
represent  humani¬ 
ties  disciplines  and 
institutions  and 
the  general  public. 
Members  serve  a 
three-year,  renew¬ 
able  term. 

To  be  considered 
as  a  candidate,  the 
committee  must  re¬ 
ceive  two  letters  of 
recommendation, 
a  resume,  and  a 
letter  from  the  ap¬ 
plicant  or  nominee 
indicating  and  ex¬ 
plaining  his  or  her 
interest  in  serving 
on  the  committee. 
Send  these  by 
Sept.  20  to  Mon¬ 
tana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities, 
311  BrantlyHall, 
The  University  of 
Montana,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT  59812- 
7848. 

For  more 
information  visit 
www.humanities- 
mt.org,  call 
406-243-6022  or 
email  humanities. 
mt@umontana. 
edu. 


NEA  News 


House  panel  votes  record  NEA  increase 


By  Thomas  L.  Birch 
Legislative  Counsel, 

National  Assembly  of  State  Art  Agencies 

On  May  23,  the  House  Interior  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  voted  a  record  increase  in 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (NEA),  approving  legislation  proposed 
by  subcommittee  chair  Rep.  Norm  Dicks  (D- 
WA)  setting  the  arts  spending  at  $160  million 
for  the  2008  fiscal  year,  $35.6  million  above 
the  current  level  of  $124.4  million.  President 
Bush’s  budget  had  proposed  increasing  the 
NEA’s  budget  by  $4  million  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  last  time  Congress  approved  an  arts 
funding  increase  of  such  magnitude  was  1979, 
when  the  arts  endowment’s  budget  was  raised 
by  $26  million.  At  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
NEA  funding  in  March  of  this  year,  Dicks  had 
signaled  his  desire  to  return  the  arts  agency’s 
funding  to  its  high  budget  mark  at  $176  mil¬ 
lion  15  years  ago.  He  had  expressed  the  hope 
at  the  hearing  that  the  subcommittee  would  be 
able  to  “find  funds  to  address  this  shortfall.” 
Indeed,  the  mark  proposed  by  Dicks  almost 
matches  the  level  of  $162  million  in  1995, 


after  which  the  NEA  suffered  a  congressional 
funding  cut  of  almost  40  percent. 

At  the  March  hearing,  the  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  had 
joined  in  praising  NEA  Chair  Dana  Gioia  for  his 
stewardship  and  creativity  in  guiding  the  NEA. 
One  subcommittee  member  had  even  referred  to 
the  hearing  as  “a  love  fest.” 

The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies  and  other  arts  advocacy  colleagues  have 
worked  together  to  impress  upon  Congress  the 
value  of  federal  arts  spending  across  the  country, 
with  the  positive  results  evidenced  by  the  House 
subcommittee’s  action. 

In  increasing  the  budget  for  the  NEA,  the 
House  panel  voted  to  raise  the  funding  in  each  of 
the  arts  endowment’s  budget  categories,  taking 
direct  grants  from  $43,985  million  in  FY07  to 
$50  million  in  FY08;  Challenge  America  grants 
from  $10,496  million  to  $15  million;  Ameri¬ 
can  Masterpieces  from  $5.91 1  million  to  $13.5 
million;  state  and  regional  partnerships  from 
$40,262  million  to  $55  million;  and  adminis¬ 
tration  funds  from  $23,752  million  to  $26.5 
million. 

The  House  subcommittee’s  budget  alloca¬ 


tions  differ  from  the  president’s  budget  request 
by  significantly  increasing  direct  grants,  which 
the  administration  would  have  cut,  while  still 
adding  considerably  to  funds  for  American 
Masterpieces,  as  the  president  had  proposed. 

The  House  subcommittee’s  bill  also  in¬ 
creased  funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  to  the  level  of  $160 
million,  adding  $19  million  over  the  current 
funding.  The  president  had  requested  flat  fund¬ 
ing  for  NEH  at  the  FY07  level  of  $141  million. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  next  goes 
to  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  for  ap¬ 
proval,  with  House  floor  action  anticipated 
in  June.  Continued  advocacy  support  will  be 
needed  as  Congress  progresses  through  its  work 
on  the  FY08  spending  legislation. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  marked  up  its  version  of  the  spending  bill, 
an  action  expected  to  begin  in  June.  When  the 
bill  goes  before  the  full  House,  we  expect  the 
strong  possibility  of  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
arts  funding  proposed  in  the  legislation,  and  the 
president  has  threatened  to  veto  any  appropria¬ 
tions  bills  which  do  not  adhere  to  his  proposed 
spending  plan. 


NEA  awards  eight  grants  to  Montana  organizations 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
recently  awarded  95 1  grants  totaling 
$67,348,450.  The  grants  will  benefit  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  arts  organizations 
across  the  country  in  the  categories  of  Access 
to  Artistic  Excellence,  Arts  on  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision.  Learning  in  the  Arts.  Partnerships  and 
American  Masterpieces. 

Montana  organizations  received  eight 
grants,  totaling  $744,500.  Access  to  Artistic 
Excellence  recipients  are: 

•  ArtMobile  of  Montana,  Dillon:  $10,000 
to  help  the  specially  equipped  van  travel 
throughout  the  state,  providing  access  to 
original  artworks  by  Montana  artists  and  art 
instruction. 

•  Helena  Presents,  Helena:  $25,000  to  sup¬ 
port  a  series  of  commissioning  and  residency 
projects  at  the  Myrna  Loy  Center.  American 


and  international  guest  artists  will  create  new 
works  in  collaboration  with  local  and  regional 
artists. 

•  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre,  Missoula: 
$20,000  to  support  the  MCT  Tour  Project, 
which  offers  touring  musical  theater  performing 
arts  residencies  to  K-12  children  nationwide. 

•  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  Missoula:  $15,000  to  support  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book.  More  than  100  regional 
authors  will  read  and  discuss  their  work  at  se¬ 
lected  venues,  reaching  an  estimated  audience 
of  as  many  as  5,000. 

•  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman:  $25,000 
to  support  a  summer  tour  of  classical  theater 
productions  to  rural  and  underserved  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  Montana,  northern  Wyoming 
and  eastern  Idaho. 


•  Ttindra  Club,  Bozeman:  $15,000  to 
support  the  production  and  national  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Hearing  Voices,  a  series  of  radio  art 
specials.  The  seven  hour-long  programs  will 
present  classic  works  combined  with  new 
stories  created  by  established  and  emerging 
radio  producers. 

In  the  category  Learning  in  the  Arts,  the 
Missoula  Writing  Collaborative  received 
$25,000  to  support  a  writing  residency 
program  that  will  place  writers  in  rural,  low- 
income,  and/or  tribal  reservation  schools  for 
seven-month  weekly  writing  sessions  with 
students,  ages  7- 1 8. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  received 
$609,500  to  support  partnership  agreement 
activities  in  the  coming  year. 

For  more  information  on  NEA  grants,  go  to 
www.nea.gov. 


Collaboration  makes  Billings  speakers  series  available  to  all 


This  year  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  Billings.  The  Western  Heritage  Cen¬ 
ter  is  partnering  with  organizations,  businesses 
and  community  members  to  offer  anniversary 
events  all  year  long. 

The  Western  Heritage  Center  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  by  the  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities  (MCH)  that  allows  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  Billings  resident  access  to  a  special  Billings 
history  speaker  series,  held  once  a  month  from 
April  through  October. 

The  presentations,  offered  from  noon- 1  p.m. 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the  cen¬ 


ter,  explore  different  aspects  of  Billings  history, 
which  complements  the  information  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  exhibit,  “We're  Making  History:  Billings’ 
First  125  Years.” 

Community  7  Television  is  supplying  the 
equipment  and  personnel  to  video-record  each 
presentation  and  radio  broadcasts  and  on-line 
audio  streaming  are  provided  by  Yellowstone 
Public  Radio.  DVD  recordings  of  the  presenta¬ 
tions  are  available  for  check-out  at  the  Billings 
Public  Library,  and  scheduled  showings  of  the 
recorded  presentations  are  held  at  the  Billings 
Community  and  Senior  Center.  The  recordings 


will  be  archived  both  at  the  Western  Heritage 
Center  and  the  MCH  Media  Collection. 

“These  presentations  are  a  lot  of  fun  and 
share  some  of  Billings  little-known  history  with 
everyone  who  wants  to  hear  it,”  says  Western 
Heritage  Center  marketing  and  outreach  manag¬ 
er  Susan  Austin.  She  adds  that  the  partnerships 
with  community  organizations  and  funding 
from  MCH  have  helped  create  “a  unique,  cur¬ 
rent  celebration  and  a  lasting  legacy  for  future 
generations.” 

For  more  information,  call  406-256-6809  or 
visit  www.ywhc.org  for  the  lecture  schedule. 


More  Congrats  to... 


The  Museum  of  the  Rockies  in  Bozeman,  which  recently  received 
the  largest  donation  in  its  history  -  a  $3,275  million  gift  from  Ameya 
Preserve.  Two  million  dollars  of  the  donation  establishes  an  endowed 
curatorship  in  paleontology  and  the  remaining  money  provides  15  years 
of  support  for  paleontology  research  at  field  sites  throughout  Montana. 
Ameya,  a  new  community  being  built  in  the  Paradise  Valley  just  south 
of  Livingston,  rests  on  10,500  acres  and  seeks  to  set  a  new  standard  in 
preserving  the  natural  landscape  and  wildlife,  while  offering  unrivaled 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  recently  received  a 
$4,000  grant  from  the  RBC  Dain  Rauscher  Foundation  to  will  help  fund 
activities,  speakers  and  educational  programs  during  the  museum's  Na¬ 
tive  American  Week,  Sept.  23-29;  and  a  $7,500  “Best  Practices:  Muse¬ 
ums  and  Schools  as  Co-Educators”  grant.  Funded  through  the  Montana 
Office  of  Public  Instruction's  Indian  Education  for  All  program,  the 
grant  funds  a  collaboration  between  the  Russell  Museum  and  Great 
Falls  Public  Schools.  In  addition,  the  Russell  Museum  was  awarded  a 
$10,000  grant  from  the  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Trust,  to  be  used  for 
exhibition  and  curatorial  support. 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings,  which  has  been  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  Heritage  Preservation’s  2007  Conservation  Assessment 
Program  (CAP).  A  professional  conservator  and  a  historic  structures  spe¬ 
cialist  will  spend  two  days  surveying  the  site  and  three  days  writing  com¬ 
prehensive  reports  that  will  provide  a  general  conservation  assessment 
of  the  museum’s  collections  and  historic  county  jailhouse  building.  In 
addition,  the  museum’s  executive  director,  Robyn  G.  Peterson,  has  been 
invited  to  participate  in  “Connecting  to  Collections:  The  National  Con¬ 
servation  Summit,”  June  27-28  in  Washington,  DC.  Only  four  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  selected  to  attend 
this  invitation-only  national  conference  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Institute 
of  Museum  and  Library  Services  (IMLS).  The  event  will  underscore  the 
risks  that  endanger  America’s  books,  works  of  art,  documents  and  other 
treasures  and  promote  solutions  for  saving  them.  Also,  YAM  docents  Pat 
Etchart,  Linda  Snider  and  Karen  Fried  and  education  director  Linda 
Ewert  offered  one  of  several  juried  workshops  during  the  biannual  Na¬ 
tional  Docent  Symposium,  April  22-26  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  Their  presentation 
was  based  upon  the  museum's  popular  community  projects  "The  Day  In 
The  Life  of  Billings”  and  “The  Day  In  The  Life  of  The  Yellowstone  River 
Valley.” 
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New  IRS  changes  affect  small  nonprofits 


Reprinted  with  permission 
From  Guidestar.org,  ©  2006 

The  IRS  has  announced  the  next  round  of 
changes  required  by  the  Pension 

Protection  Act  of  2006: 

•  Smaller  nonprofits  will  be  required  to  file 
Form  990-N  starting  in  2008. 

•  Organizations  that  fail  to  file  Form  990. 
990-EZ.  990-PF,  or  990-N  for  three  consecutive 
years  will  lose  their  tax  exemptions. 

Smaller  organizations 
and  Form  990-N 

Starting  next  year,  an  organization  that  does 
not  file  IRS  Form  990  or  990-EZ  because  its 
income  is  $25,000  or  less  will  have  to  file  Form 
990-N,  the  “Electronic  Notice  (e-Postcard)  for 
Tax-Exempt  Organizations  Not  Required  to  File 
Form  990  or  990-EZ.” 

Churches,  their  integrated  auxiliaries,  and 
conventions  or  associations  of  churches; 
nonprofits  included  in  a  group  return;  private 
foundations  required  to  file  Form  990-PF;  and 
section  509(a)(3)  supporting  organizations 
required  to  file  Form  990  or  990-EZ  will  not  be 
required  to  file  Form  990-N.- 

The  Forms  990-N  will  cover  tax  periods 
beginning  after  Dec.  31,  2006,  and  will  be 
due  on  the  15th  day  of  the  fifth  month  after  a 
nonprofit’s  fiscal  year  ends.  No  extensions  will 
be  granted. 

Although  there  will  be  no  financial  penalty 
for  filing  late  or  failure  to  file,  the  ultimate  pen¬ 
alty  for  not  filing  will  be  severe:  nonprofits  that 
do  not  file  for  three  consecutive  years  will  lose 


their  tax  exemptions.  (See  the  next  section  of 
this  article  for  more  information  on  the  revoking 
of  exempt  status.) 

Organizations  that  file  Form  990-N  will  be 
required  to  provide  the  following 

information: 

•  Organization  name 

•  Any  other  names  the  organization  uses 

•  Mailing  address 

•  Website  address  (if  applicable) 

•  Employer  Identification  Number  (EIN) 

•  Name  and  address  of  a  principal  officer  for 
the  organization 

•  Annual  tax  period 

•  A  statement  that  the  organization’s  gross 
receipts  are  normally  $25,000  or  less 

•  Indication  that  the  organization  is  going  out 
of  business  (if  applicable) 

A  nonprofit  can  opt  to  file  Form  990  or  990- 
EZ  instead  of  Form  990-N.  Any  organization 
that  chooses  to  do  so,  however,  must  complete 
the  full  return;  partially  completing  the  return 
will  not  fulfill  the  filing  requirement. 

Form  990-N  will  be  filed  electronically 
through  the  Internet;  no  paper  returns  will  be 
filed.  The  IRS  anticipates  that  Form  990-N  filers 
will  not  need  to  purchase  additional  software, 
and  that  organizations  that  do  not  have  comput¬ 
er  or  Internet  access  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
e-Postcard  at  places  such  as  their  local  libraries. 

What  should  future  Form  990-N  filers  do 
before  2008?  Watch  the  mail  this  summer  for  an 
educational  letter  from  the  IRS  providing  more 
information.  The  IRS  will  begin  sending  out 
the  letters  in  July.  The  service  will  also  release 


information  on  filing  procedures  when  the 
e-postcard  filing  system  is  ready  for  use. 

Death  to  organizations 
that  fail  to  file 

The  Pension  Protection  Act  of  2006 
requires  the  IRS  to  revoke  the  tax  exemption 
of  any  nonprofit  that  fails  to  file  a  return  for 
three  years  in  a  row  for  tax  years  beginning 
Jan.  1,  2007.  Thus,  in  May  2010,  nonprofits 
that  have  failed  to  file  Form  990,  990-EZ, 
990-PF,  or  990-N  for  three  consecutive  years 
will  begin  losing  their  tax-exempt  status. 

To  regain  their  exemptions,  such  organiza¬ 
tions  will  have  to  apply  using  Form  1023, 
“Application  for  Recognition  of  Exemption," 
or  Form  1024,  “Application  for  Exemption 
under  Section  501(a).” 

For  online  information  on  Form  990-N: 

•  "New  Electronic  Filing  Requirement  for 
Small  Tax-Exempt  Organizations  -  An¬ 
nual  Electronic  Notice  -  e-Postcard  (Form 
990-N),”  www.irs.gov/charities/article/ 

0„id=  1 69250,00.html; 

•  “Frequently  Asked  Questions:  New  An¬ 
nual  Electronic  Notice  -  e-Postcard  (Form 
990-N),”  www.irs.gov/pub/irs-tege/epost 
card_faqs_final.pdf. 

GuideStar  is  the  registered  trademark 
and  operating  name  of  Philanthropic 
Research,  Inc.,  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit 
organization.  Copyright  ©  2007, 
Philanthropic  Research,  Inc.  All  Rights 
Reserved. 


New  health  plan  available  for  MNA  members 


Montana  Nonprofit  Association  Health  Plan 


Plans 

V 

Benefits 

> 

Deductible 

Individual/Family 

Co- 

Insurance* 

Maximum 

Member 

Liability** 

Prescription  Drug 
Coverage 

PPO  Health  First 

Plan  A 

$500/$  1.000 

(waived  for  physician 
services) 

60/40 

$1.500/$3,000 

$100  deduct  -  then  $8, 
$15,  $30.  Mailorder 
$16/30/60 

Blue  Choice 

Plan  A1 

$500/$1,000(s20 

co-pay  for  office  visit) 

70/30 

$2,000/$4,000 

$100  deduct  -  then  $8, 

$15,  $30.  Mailorder 
$16/30/60 

PPO  Advantage 

Plan  F 

$1,000/$2,000 
(waived  for  physician 
services) 

50/50 

$3,000/56,000 

$500  deduct  -  then  $8, 

$15,  $30.  Mailorder 
$16/30/60 

PPO  Advantage 

Plan  G 

$1.000/$2,000 
(waived  for  physician 
services) 

50/50 

$4,000/58,000 

Deductible  waived,  paid 
at  100%  for  generic, 

50%  for  name  brand 

HSA  2500 

Plan  H 

$2,500/$5,000 

100/0 

$2,500/$5.000 

Passed  through  to 
deductible,  then  100% 

HSA  4000 

Plan  1 

$4,000/58.000 

100/0 

$4,000/$8,000 

Passed  through  to 
deductible,  then  100% 

Blue  Saver 

Plan  J 

$5,000/$  10.000 

100/0 

$5,000/$  10,000 

Passed  through  to 
deductible,  then  100% 

This  chart  is  only  a  summary  of  key  points  -  please  review  <he  entire  plan  with  your  agent  to  determine  tite  plan  that  best  suits  your  organization 

‘  The  first  niunher  in  Co  insurance  ts  the  percentage  Blue  Cross  will  pay  after  you  have  met  your  annual  deductible 
*  'MML  Is  the  maximum  you  will  pay  in  co-insurance  costs  after  you  have  mot  your  deductible. 


The  Montana  Nonprofit  Association  (MNA) 
recently  introduced  the  Montana  Nonprofit  As¬ 
sociation  Health  Plan  -  a  plan  exclusively  for 
members  of  MNA. 

History 

Last  year,  following  a  health  insurance 
survey,  MNA  employed  Mountain  West  Benefits 
Solutions  to  create  a  formal  Request  For  Propos¬ 
al  (RFP)  describing  how  MNA  had  combined 
its  former  health  plan  with  a  plan  previously 
offered  by  the  Montana  Association  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Disability  Services  (MACDS). 

Separately,  these  plans  had  a  history  of  more 
than  20  years  of  working  for  affordable  and  sta¬ 
ble  health  coverage  for  nonprofits.  Major  health 
insurance  carriers  in  Montana  were  invited  to 
compete  for  the  ability  to  offer  health  insurance 
to  the  newly  formed  group.  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Shield  was  selected  as  the  insurance  carrier  for 
the  MNA  health  plan,  which  is  effective  July  1. 
By  collaborating  with  MACDS,  focusing  on 
the  growth  potential  of  MNA  and  retaining  a 
top-tier  consultancy,  the  organization  was  able 
to  design  a  health  insurance  plan  more  robust 
than  either  of  the  prior  plans.  And  by  working 
together,  the  two  groups  were  able  to  enhance 
the  benefits  and  secure  more  favorable  terms 
for  the  merged  program  than  either  group  could 
have  on  their  own. 

The  plans 

The  new  plan  offers  seven  designs.  The 
chart  at  right  is  only  a  summary  of  key  points 
-  please  review  the  entire  plan  with  your  agent 
to  determine  which  plan  best  suits  your  organi¬ 
zation. 

Each  plan  also  includes  the  following  en¬ 
hancements: 

•  100%  paid  annual  vision  exam  benefit  for 
all  enrolled  family  members  on  the  health  plan; 

•  $5,000  Life  and  AD&D  insurance  for  the 
insured; and 


•  24/7  toll-free  health  information  hotline  to 
registered  nurses  who  can  help  clients  make  the 
best,  most  informed  choice  for  their  healthcare 
needs. 

Rate  Stabilization  and  Reserve  Fund 

The  MNA  plan  addresses  stability  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  First,  risk  is  shared  across  a  larger 
pool  of  insured  individuals. 

Second,  it  is  a  retention  contract  plan,  which 
allows  MNA  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  payments 
made,  above  what  is  needed  to  pay  the  claims 
and  retention  cost  of  the  plan.  That  money  is 
then  directed  to  a  rate  stabilization  fund. 

Third,  a  Voluntary  Employee  Beneficiary 
Association  (VEBATrust)  will  be  formed  to 
govern  the  management  of  the  new  plan.  The 


plan  will  collect  a  small  rate-stabilization  fee 
to  help  offset  future  rate  increases.  This  has 
been  tremendously  successful  for  other  asso¬ 
ciation  plans  and  allowed  them  to  maintain 
premium  stability  and,  for  many  association 
plans,  even  to  offer  premium  holidays.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  plan. 

Maintaining  loyalty  to  the  plan  will  also 
play  a  significant  role  in  achieving  long-term 
success  and  ongoing  premium  stability  -  if 
people  opt  in  and  out.  everyone  participat¬ 
ing  will  lose  out.  This  plan  offers  long-term 
stability  of  premiums  if  we  all  stick  together 
and  support  each  other. 

See  “MNA  Health  Plan”  on  next  page 
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BCF  awards 
13  grants  to 
nonprofits 

The  Billings 
Community 
Foundation  (BCF) 
has  approved 
$21 ,450  in  grants 
to  13  non-profit 
organizations  in 
three  counties 
within  the  greater 
Yellowstone  Re¬ 
gion.  The  goals  of 
the  grants  range 
from  summer 
reading  programs 
and  volunteer 
training  to  tech¬ 
nology  upgrades 
and  scholarships 
for  Rimrock 
Opera  Chorus  for 
Kids. 

Organiza¬ 
tions  receiving 
awards  include: 
Big  Horn  Library, 
Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  United 
Way  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  County, 
Yellowstone 
CASA  (Court  Ap¬ 
pointed  Special 
Advocates),  Mus¬ 
selshell  Valley 
Community  Foun¬ 
dation,  Western 
Heritage  Center, 
Girl  Scouts 
Treasure  Trail 
Council,  Billings 
Cultural  Partners, 
Rocky  Mountain 
College’s  Institute 
of  Peace  Stud¬ 
ies,  Family  Tree 
Center,  Bill¬ 
ings  Symphony 
Society,  Family 
Service,  Inc.,  and 
Rimrock  Opera 
Company. 

The  newly 
formed  Billings 
Community 
Foundation  re¬ 
ceived  26  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  first 
cycle  of  grants. 

Applications  for 
the  2008  grant 
cycle  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  January. 
Visit  www.mtcf. 
org  and  go  to  the 
Community  Foun¬ 
dations  page,  or 
email  billingslcf @ 
yahoo.com. 
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Visa  process 
improves  for 
performing 
artists 

The  U.S. 
Citizenship  and 
Immigration 
Services  (USCIS) 
has  agreed  to 
a  change  in  its 
policy  to  ease  the 
burden  on  some 
visa  petitioners, 
including  perform¬ 
ing  arts  organi¬ 
zations  booking 
foreign  artists. 

Beginning 
May  1 6,  visa 
petitioners  are 
able  to  apply  for 
so-called  O  or  P 
visas  -  typically 
used  by  foreign 
performing  artists 
visiting  the  United 
States  -  up  to  a 
maximum  of  one 
year  in  advance 
of  their  need  for 
the  foreign  artist’s 
services. 

USCIS  an¬ 
nounced  it  was 
changing  the  visa 
processing  rules 
to  allow  “employ¬ 
ers  and  agents 
more  time  to  bring 
foreign  workers 
with  extraordi¬ 
nary  ability  to  the 
United  States." 
Prior  to  May  16, 
the  earliest  peti¬ 
tioners  could  file 
was  six  months 
in  advance  of  a 
performance. 

Extending  the 
earliest  filing 
date  from  six  to 
12  months  will 
provide  relief  for 
those  petitioners 
prepared  to  file 
far  in  advance  of 
a  performance. 
USCIS  agreed  to 
the  rule  change  at 
the  urging  of  the 
nonprofit  perform¬ 
ing  arts  commu¬ 
nity. 

-  From  the 

National  Assembly  of 

State  Arts  Agencies 


The  Artist  as  Entrepreneur  offers  marketing  strategies 


A  popular  workbook  of  arts  marketing 
strategies.  The  Artist  as  Entrepreneur,  is  the 
result  of  a  chance  encounter  nearly  15  years 
ago  between  a  young  Montana  jeweler  and  a 
gallery  buyer. 

In  the  early  '90s,  Miriam  Works  was  as¬ 
sistant  director  for  FireWorks,  a  Seattle  gallery 
that  displays  a  variety  of  artwork,  including 
glass,  jewelry, 
ceramics,  wood, 
fiber,  paintings  and 
sculpture. 

Works  met  every 
day  with  artists  who 
wanted  to  sell  their 
work,  but  many 
had  no  idea  of  the 
basics  of  building  a 
relationship.  Some 
provided  disorga¬ 
nized  samples  or 
incomprehensible 
artists  statements. 

Others  arrived  late 
for  appointments 
or  underestimated 
the  importance  of 
pricing  their  work 
to  make  a  living. 

Works  became  convinced  that,  armed  with 
better  information,  artists  could  navigate  the 
sometimes  daunting  challenges  of  marketing 
their  work  and  running  a  business.  But  it  was 
not  until  a  young  artist  from  Montana  stopped 
by  FireWorks  on  a  warm  spring  day  in  1993 
that  Works  was  moved  to  act  on  her  convic¬ 
tions. 

Visiting  Seattle  in  search  of  a  wider  market 
for  her  designs,  a  Bozeman  jeweler  showed 
Works  samples  of  her  pieces.  The  contem¬ 
porary  designs  weren’t  right  for  FireWorks' 
funky  selection,  so  Works  suggested  the  artist 
show  her  work  to  a  gallery  just  down  the  street 


and  gave  her  a  contact  name.  When  Works 
asked  her  colleague  later  that  week  if  the  aspir¬ 
ing  artist  had  followed  through  on  the  refer¬ 
ral,  she  was  disappointed  to  hear,  "No,  no  one 
stopped  by.  That’s  too  bad  -  I’ve  been  looking 
for  some  new  jewelry.” 

Impressed  by  the  young  artist’s  talent, 
and  frustrated  by  her 


"The  artists  and  craftspeople 
I  know  pursue  their  art 
because  they  have  a  need  to 
create  beautiful  or  intriguing 
images  or  objects  ...  But  so 
many  talented  people  are 
stymied  by  the  intimidating 
prospect  of  marketing  and 
selling  their  art." 

-  Miriam  Works 


missed  opportunity,  Works  resolved  that  day 
to  share  her  insider’s  knowledge  of  market¬ 
ing  and  business  basics  with  artists.  Her  goal 
was  to  teach  artists  how  to  present  themselves 
with  confidence,  work  successfully  with  arts 
professionals  and  focus  on  sustainable  business 
practices. 

The  young  artist  from  Montana  remained  a 
guiding  force.  In  the  workshop  she  offered  that 
autumn,  her  very  first  tip  was,  “Follow  up  on 
referrals  from  professionals  in  your  field.  When 
you  have  a  contact  name,  use  it!” 

The  Artist  as  Entrepreneur,  which  was 
developed  as  a  text  for  her  seminars,  presents 


artists  with  clear  information  in  a  down-to- 
earth  manner.  "The  artists  and  craftspeople 
1  know  pursue  their  art  because  they  have  a 
need  to  create  beautiful  or  intriguing  images  or 
objects,”  says  Works. 

“Most  are  good  at  making  their  work  and 
always  striving  to  do  it  better,  challenging 
their  imaginations  and 
improving  their  technical 
skills.  But  so  many  talented 
people  are  stymied  by  the 
intimidating  prospect  of 
marketing  and  selling  their 
art. 

"Most  have  never 
received  any  training  in 
professional  practices  and 
glean  advice  from  myriad 
disconnected  sources  or 
share  horror  stories  with 
other  worried  artists.  I 
wanted  to  supply  that  miss¬ 
ing  information.” 

The  book’s  topics 
include  marketing  tools  and 
materials,  selling  at  fairs, 
working  with  galleries 
and  shops,  Internet  sales, 
wholesale  and  consignment 
arrangements  and  pricing. 

Works  now  teaches  and  consults  full  time 
with  creatively  driven  businesses  and  orga¬ 
nizations.  She  has  helped  painters  organize 
exhibitions,  sculptors  write  their  first  artist 
statement  and  woodworkers  negotiate  gal¬ 
lery  contracts.  She  has  presented  numerous 
workshops  and  presentations  on  sales  skills, 
pricing,  marketing  tools  and  other  topics  that 
help  artists  make  a  better  living  in  a  more 
satisfying  way. 

For  more  information,  call  425-644-2642, 
email  Miriam@works-consulting.com  or  visit 
www.works-consuhing.com. 


Two  Helena  artists  featured  on  PBS  series 


By  Emily  Donahoe 
Reprinted  with  permission 
From  the  Helena  Independent  Record 
(May  22,  2007) 

Helena  ceramic  artists  Sarah  Jaeger 
and  Richard  Notkin  were  featured  in  a 
three-part  PBS  series,  “Craft  in  America,” 
which  was  set  to  air  May  30.  The  show 
highlights  these  artists'  work  and  process¬ 
es,  as  well  as  Helena  and  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation. 

The  Bray  recently  hosted  a  celebration 
to  honor  Notkin  and  Jaeger,  two  artists 
who  create  very  different  work  but  are 
both  highly  celebrated  locally  and  interna¬ 
tionally. 

"They  came  to  Helena  as  residents  of 
the  Archie  Bray  and  lucky  for  us,  they 
stayed,”  said  resident  director  Steve  Lee 
in  his  opening  remarks. 

A  hearty  cheer  went  up  in  the  audience 
when  Lee  noted  that  out  of  15  featured  in  the 
series,  four  are  ceramic  artists,  and  “two  of  them 
are  from  right  here  in  Helena,  Montana.” 

Shot  mainly  in  her  Helena  studio  and  home, 


Richard  Notkin  and  Sarah  Jaeger  were  profiled  in  “Craft  in 
America”  series. 

(Photo  by  Emily  Donahoe,  courtesy  of  Independent  Record ) 

the  segment  on  Jaeger  focuses  on  her  commit¬ 
ment  to  beauty  in  everyday  objects  as  expressed 
by  her  signature  functional  ware. 

In  the  clip,  Jaeger  notes  that  a  friend  once 
called  her  “the  village  potter.” 


“I  walk  into  a  lot  of  houses,  and  there 
are  my  pots,”  she  said. 

The  segment  featuring  Notkin  highlights 
the  call  for  social  justice,  which  drives  his 
work.  In  the  clip,  Notkin  says  there  is  a 
long  history  of  artists  protesting  war.  “It’s 
a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  that,”  he  said. 

As  a  ceramic  artist  whose  politically 
charged  work  is  not  the  norm,  Notkin  says 
he  was  pleased  that  they  chose  to  include 
him,  as  well  as  with  the  series  as  a  whole. 

“It’s  a  very  diverse  look  at  contem¬ 
porary  artists  working  in  crafts  media,” 
Notkin  said. 

During  the  celebration,  both  artists 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation  and  talked  about  its  role 
in  their  development  as  artists.  As  she 
took  the  podium,  Jaeger  admitted  she  was 
feeling  a  little  emotional. 

“It’s  so  incredible  to  be  honored  by 
this  place  that  has  meant  so  much  to  me,”  said 


Jaeger,  who  first  came  to  the  Bray  in  1985. 

For  air  times  of  “Craft  in  America,”  check 
local  listings. 


MNA  health  plan  (continued  from  page  25) 


Eligibility 

Any  501(c)(3)  organization  that  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  MNA  is  eligible  for  this  new  health  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Rates  are  available  for  employee 
only,  employee  plus  spouse,  employee  plus 
family  and  employee  plus  child  or  children. 

Rates  and  insurance  quotes 

Each  employee  group  will  be  initially  rated 
on  their  own  age  demographic  and  health 
risk  to  determine  the  premium  rate  for  that 
group.  Going  forward,  risk  -  and  therefore 
rate  increases  -  will  be  shared  across  the  entire 
pool  of  users,  currently  at  1,000  lives. 

As  an  association  plan,  the  “plan  year” 
starts  each  July.  That  is  when  all  organizations 
will  renew  and  when  rates  and  benefits  may 
change.  New  employees  can  be  added  during 


the  year  in  accordance  with  the  organization’s 
probationary  period.  Anyone  who  waives 
coverage  at  the  beginning  of  the  plan  year  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  “open  enrollment"  period 
each  June. 

The  MNA  Health  Plan  will  continue  to  use 
HealthServe  as  its  billing  administrator.  Us¬ 
ing  HealthServe  offers  members  additional 
savings,  stability,  and  a  single  billing  point 
for  this  program.  To  find  the  local  agent  best 
able  to  discuss  the  MNA  Health  Plan,  email 
Sue  Garrison  at  Mountain  West  Benefit  at 
sgarrison@mwbs-insurance.com. 

Insure  Montana 

Nonprofits  may  be  eligible  for  health-insur¬ 
ance  premium  assistance  and  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  through  Insure  Montana,  in  conjunction 


with  the  Montana  Nonprofit  Association 
Health  Plan.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  as¬ 
sistance,  organizations  must  meet  minimum 
Insure  Montana  requirements: 

•  The  organization  must  have  from  2-9 
full-time  employees; 

•  No  employee  may  earn  over  $75,000 
per  year; 

•  The  organization  has  not  offered  health 
insurance  in  the  past  24  months. 

MNA  encourages  all  nonprofits  consid¬ 
ering  health  coverage  to  apply  to  Insure 
Montana  before  offering  health  insurance 
to  their  employees,  since  only  organizations 
that  have  not  offered  health  insurance  in  the 
past  24  months  qualify  for  the  program. 

To  learn  more  about  MNA,  visit  www. 
mmonprofit.org. 
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Laws  protect  Native  cultural  sites  and  treasures 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2006 

In  the  January /February  issue  of  State  of  the 
Arts,  I  discussed  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act 
and  how  it  has  been  interpreted  since  it  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1990.  This  article  will 
discuss  the  Native  American  Grave  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA),  also  passed 
by  Congress  in  1990.  and  other  acts  protecting 
cultural  and  archaeological  property  specifically 
relating  to  American  Indian  tribes. 

NAGPRA  is  designed  to  protect  historical 
and  cultural  sites  and  treasures.  Related  to  this 
is  the  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
of  1979,  less  well  known,  but  which  prohibits 
the  receipt,  purchase  or  sale  of  any  archaeologi¬ 
cal  materials  removed  from  public  (federal)  or 
Indian  tribal  lands  without  a  permit. 

So,  what  is  an  “archaeological  resource?” 
This  act  defines  such  items  as  “any  material 
remains  of  past  human  life  or  activities  which 
are  of  archaeological  interest.”  However,  such 
materials  must  be  at  least  100  years  old. 

For  comparison,  NAGPRA  defines  “cultural 
item"  as  “human  remains  and  associated  funer¬ 
ary  objects,  . . .  sacred  objects,”  ...  etc. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Convention  on  Cultural 
Property  Implementation  Act  regulates  the 
importation  of  archaeological  and  ethnological 
objects.  In  its  definitions,  an  object  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  interest  is  an  item  at  least  250  years  old 
and  of  “cultural  significance.”  Many  states  also 
have  laws  regulating  traffic  in  such  materials, 
typically  indexed  in  the  state  codes  under  art, 
culture  and  patrimony. 

Even  older  is  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906, 
which  provides  for  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
anyone  destroying,  damaging  or  removing  his¬ 
toric  ruins  on  public  land,  or  for  excavating  or 
damaging  historic  ruins,  monuments  or  antiqui¬ 
ties  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

So,  the  national  policy  of  protection  of  cul¬ 
tural  places  and  things  extends  back  for  a  long 
time  and  is  not  just  of  recent  interest. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  laws  and  treaties 
regulating  the  import  and  export  of  culturally 
important  materials.  One  interesting  law  that  I 
just  mention  by  way  of  example  is  the  Pre-Co¬ 
lumbian  Monumental  or  Architectural  Sculpture 
or  Murals  Law  of  1972.  However,  the  American 
emphasis  has  always  been  on  protecting  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  archaeological  materials  on  United 
States  or  Indian  land. 


Also  of  interest  is  the  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  requires  the 
United  States  Government,  relative  to  federal 
projects  (roads,  bridges,  buildings,  airports 
and  so  on),  to  consider  cultural,  historic  and 
environmental  matters.  Additionally,  it  must 
take  action  to  preserve  and  protect  “important 
historic,  cultural  and  natural  aspects  of  the 
national  heritage.”  This  is  what  comes  into 
play  when  a  burial  site  or  other  historic  site 
is  discovered  and  holds  up  a  road  project,  for 
example. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  federal  laws 
relating  to  stolen  art  and  cultural  items,  such  as 
the  National  Stolen  Property  Act  and  other  laws 
involving  smuggling  and  piracy.  These  apply 
not  only  to  Indian  arts,  but  also  to  such  things 
as  Roman,  Greek  and  Asian  antiquities. 

If  any  of  these  laws  spark  further  interest 
with  readers,  please  let  me  or  the  newspaper 
know  and  I  will  provide  additional  information. 
Much  is  available  on  the  internet  for  research. 

Now,  back  to  NAGPRA.  Among  other 
things,  this  law  requires  any  museums,  either 
public  or  private,  receiving  federal  funds  (most 
of  them)  and  all  federal  agencies  to  prepare 
inventories  of  Native  American  human  remains 
and  funerary  objects.  These  inventories  are  then 
provided  to  tribal  governments  and  traditional 
religious  leaders.  If  an  affiliation  or  ownership 
interest  is  established  with  an  Indian  tribe  or  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  person,  the  property  or 
remains  must  be  returned.  This  law  only  applies 
to  those(institutions  receiving  federal  funds  and 
federal  agencies. 

Of  course,  how  one  would  prove  lineal  de¬ 
scent  of  a  particular  artifact  is  problematic  and 
has  generated  a  number  of  cases.  The  courts 
have  held  that  the  relationship  of  the  object 
or  remains  must  be  to  an  existing  tribe.  Not 
included  in  these  regulations  is  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  is  governed  by  a  separate  act. 
To  date,  tens  of  thousands  of  remains  and  items 
have  been  repatriated. 

Under  NAGPRA,  the  definition  of  a  Native 
American  is  “a  tribe,  people  or  culture  that 
is  indigenous  to  the  United  States.”  This  also 
applies  to  Native  Hawaiian  and  Native  Alaskan 
peoples  and  their  related  artifacts.  But,  the  law 
only  applies  to  federally  recognized  tribes. 
Native  Alaskan  villages  and  corporations  and 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations. 


Bill  Frazier 


NAGPRA  is  governed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  now  recognizes  770  Native 
American  tribes  and  Native  Alaskan  villages. 
The  website  for  more  information  and  inter¬ 
pretation  is  www.cr.nps.gov/nagpra. 

Of  related  interest  is  the  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978,  which  is 
more  a  statement  of  policy  than  a  law  as  such. 
Again,  it  applies  only  to  federal  agencies, 
requires  nothing  specific  to  be  done  and  states 
that  "it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  and  preserve  for  American  Indians 
their  inherent  right  of  freedom  to  believe, 
express,  and  exercise  the  traditional  religions 
of  the  American  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  and 
Native  Hawaiians,  including  but  not  limited 
to  access  to  sites,  use  and  possession  of  sacred 
objects  and  the  freedom  to  worship  through 
ceremonials  and  traditional  rites.” 

This  was  later  amended  to  allow  use  of 
peyote  in  certain  ceremonials.  One  might 
wonder  why  the  First  Amendment  protection 
of  freedom  of  religion  was  never  interpreted  to 
apply  to  these  native  peoples. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice  in  Big 
Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932- 
5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net.  MAC  thanks 
Art  of  the  West  for  permission  to  reprint 
this  series. 


Governor  signs  Charitable  Tax  Credit  renewal 


After  near  unanimous  passage  in  the  2007  Legislature,  Governor 
Schweitzer  signed  into  law  an  extension  until  2013  of  Montana's 
Charitable  Endowment  Tax  Credit  (SB  150). 

The  new  law  maintains  current  credit  levels  for  both  individuals 
and  corporations.  In  addition,  the  bill  revises  the  definition  of  “per¬ 
manent,  irrevocable  fund”  to  exclude  contributions  that  are  “expend¬ 
ed  directly  for  constructing,  renovating,  or  purchasing  operational 
asset,  such  as  buildings  or  equipment.” 

A  separate  bill  was  introduced  this  session,  HB  746,  that  would 
have  provided  a  tax  credit  for  those  contributing  to  capital  construc¬ 
tion.  That  bill  was  tabled  in  the  Senate  Taxation  Committee. 

Originally  enacted  in  1 997,  the  Montana  Tax  Credit  has  dramati¬ 
cally  expanded  the  level  of  permanent  endowments  in  the  state.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  $100  million  will  have  been  gifted  to 
Montana  endowments  by  the  credit’s  current  2007  sunset. 

Briefly,  the  current  Montana  Qualified  Endowment  Credit  law  (ef¬ 
fective  through  Dec.  31,  2007)  provides  for: 

•  Planned  Gifts  -  Credit  against  state  income-tax  liability  in  the 
amount  of  40  percent  of  the  present  value  of  any  planned  gift  to 
a  permanent  endowment  of  a  Montana  charity  up  to  a  maximum 


Originally  enacted  in  1997,  the  Montana 
Tax  Credit  has  dramatically  expanded 
the  level  of  permanent  endowments  in 
the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
$100  million  will  have  been  gifted  to 
Montana  endowments  by  the  credit's 
current  2007  sunset. 


amount  of  $10,000  per  year  per  taxpayer.  (Applies  to  individuals  or 
business  entities.) 

•  Outright  Gifts  -  Credit  against  state  income-tax  liability  in  the 
amount  of  20  percent  of  the  present  value  of  any  outright  gift  by  a 
business  entity  to  a  permanent  endowment  of  a  Montana  charity  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $  10,000  per  year  per  taxpayer.  (Applies  to  corpo¬ 
rations,  small  business  corporations,  partnerships  or  limited  liability 
companies.) 
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Web  content 
thefts:  How 
to  respond 

Lorelle  Van- 
Fossen  writes  in 
her  online  guide, 
What  Do  You  Do 
When  Someone 
Steals  Your  Con¬ 
tent,  that  it’s  not 
a  matter  of  “if 
someone  steals 
website  content, 
but  “when."  ‘The 
first  step  in  learn¬ 
ing  about  what 
you  can  do  when 
someone  steals 
your  content  is  to 
know  that  it  will 
happen,  so  the 
more  prepared 
and  informed  you 
are,  the  better 
your  chances  of 
prevention  and 
having  a  plan  in 
place  when  they 
steal.” 

In  a  series  of 
three  articles, 
VanFossen  offers 
tips,  information 
and  resources 
to  help  you  deal 
with  copyright 
infringement, 
the  theft  of  your 
blog  or  website 
content;  and 
helpful  links  and 
resources  for 
finding  stolen 
content  and 
copyright  in¬ 
fringements.  She 
also  examines 
the  growing 
trends  in  content 
theft  such  as 
image  hotlink- 
ing,  website 
hijacking,  and 
abusive  use  of 
feeds  to  replace 
original  content 
without  permis¬ 
sion,  as  well  as 
other  copyright 
infringements  on 
the  rise. 

Go  to 

news. gilbert. 
org/clickThru/ 
redir/6396/5286/ 
rms  to  read  all 
about  it. 
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Online 

resources 

for 

museums 

Museum 
workers  will 
find  a  number 
of  valuable 
resources  on  the 
internet,  including: 

•  WWW. 

olobalmuseum. 

oro  Check 
out  museum- 
education  courses 
throughout  the 
world,  post 
resumes  (for  a 
fee),  check  job 
listings,  and  much 
more. 

•  www.ncph. 
org/  Hook  up 
to  a  variety 

of  museum 
programs  on  the 
National  Council 
on  Public  History 
website,  including 
employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
•  State  and  Regional 

Jim  Bridger  Days,  to  be  held  July  21  in  Bridger, 
invites  artists  and  crafters  to  sell  their  wares.  A  full 
slate  of  activities  are  offered  throughout  the  day 
for  shoppers  and  vendors.  Spaces  are  available  at 
no  cost.  Call  Diane  at  406-662-3557,  or  Casey  at 
406-662-3222. 

In  cooperation  with  Clinic  Cancer  Care, 

Paris  Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls  will  display 
artwork  created  by  cancer  survivors,  their  friends 
and  family,  and  oncology  workers,  as  a  public 
exhibition  from  Nov.  19  through  Jan.  1 , 2008.  The 
exhibition  is  intended  to  bring  hope,  healing  and 
awareness  to  the  community  through  the  creation 
and  viewing  of  art.  Art  therapists  believe  that 
the  act  of  making  a  piece  of  art  triggers  internal 
activity  that  contributes  to  physical,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  healing.  Physical  benefits  include 
decreased  heart  rate/blood  pressure/respiration, 
and  are  attributed  to  being  involved  in  an  activity 
one  enjoys.  Emotional  benefits  are  achieved 
for  participants  with  physical  or  emotional 
illnesses,  who  have  difficulty  talking  about  their 
fears  and  hopes,  or  about  their  anger  and  other 
strong  emotions.  The  creation  of  art  helps  people 
get  in  touch  with  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are 
often  hidden  from  the  conscious  mind.  Finally, 
spiritual  healing  is  accomplished  by  participants 
who  claim  that  a  creator  or  higher  power  has 
worked  on  them  through  the  conduit  of  art.  If 
you  or  someone  you  know  may  be  interested  in 
exhibiting  artwork,  please  contact  Lisa  O'Brien 
at  Great  Falls  Clinic  Cancer  Care  by  calling  406- 
268-3928.  Or,  email  Lisa  at  art.show@gfclinic. 
com.  Studio  space  and  materials  to  create  artwork 
are  available  upon  request. 

The  Port  Townsend  Arts  Commission  and 
Northw  ind  Arts  Alliance  are  seeking  entries  for 
“Expressions  Northwest,”  the  Ninth  Annual  Art 
Port  Townsend  Juried  Art  Competition,  which 
takes  place  in  October.  Works  in  both  two-  and 
three-  dimensional  forms,  including  photography, 
are  eligible.  A  total  of  $2,600  in  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded.  Additionally,  merchandise  awards 
will  also  be  presented.  A  non-refundable  entry  fee 
of  $25  is  required  for  a  maximum  of  three  slides 
or  printed  image  entries  (no  emailed  images)  per 
artist.  Artists  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age 
and  a  resident  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Alaska,  or  British  Columbia.  For 
more  information,  including  an  entry  form,  visit 
www.northwindarts.org  or  www.artporttownsend. 
org.  You  may  also  call  360-437-9081,  email 
entries@artporttownsend.org,  or  send  a  SASE  to 
APT  Juried  Show,  PO  Box  65499,  Port  Ludlow, 
WA  98365.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  10,  2007. 

The  Stevensville  Art  and  Sculpture  Society 

(SASS),  on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Stevensville, 
is  requesting  proposals  from  Montana  artists 
for  its  purchase  of  a  sculpture  for  outdoor 
public  installation  in  Lange  Park.  Proposals  will 
be  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  local  artists  and 
community  members,  and  the  evaluation  will  be 
completed  by  Aug.  17,  with  installation  by  Oct.  15. 
SASS  is  a  non-profit,  contemporary  art  group 
organized  for  the  active  promotion,  display  and 
production  of  public  art.  Proposal  guidelines  are 
available  at  www.sassart.org  or  by  contacting 
Gary  Knapp,  406-777-3797,  grknapp@msn.com. 
DEADLINE:  June  29,  2007. 

The  Three  Forks  Area  Festival  of  Discovery, 

to  be  held  July  27-29  in  Three  Forks,  is  seeking 
vendors  for  the  craft  show  which  will  be  located 
near  the  Sacajawea  Hotel  during  the  festival. 
The  festival  commemorates  the  history  of  the 
area.  The  theme  for  the  festival  this  year  is  “And 
We  Proceeded  On,  1807-1907.”  Events  include 
historical  speakers,  a  craft  show,  quilt  show, 
free  barbeque,  car  show,  childen’s  art  show, 


Willow  Creek  Art  Walk,  music  and  fun  run. 
Family  activities  will  be  held  at  the  Three  Forks 
Community  Library,  The  Headwaters  Heritage 
Museum,  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns  and  the 
Headwaters  State  Park.  For  more  information, 
email  festivalofdiscovery@hotmail.com  or  call 
406-285-4753  for  vendor  form  information. 

River  City  Roots  Festival,  the  annual  celebration 
of  art  and  culture  in  downtown  Missoula,  will  be 
held  Sept.  15-16.  There  will  be  an  all- weekend 
music  festival,  a  juried  art  show  and  a  5,000  meter 
race  through  downtown.  The  juried  arts  portion  of 
the  festival  is  seeking  artists  in  three  categories. 
The  categories  are:  two-dimensional  painters, 
drawers  and  graphic  artists;  sculptures  of  three 
dimensional  wood,  fabric,  ceramic,  mineral,  glass 
and  metal  artists;  and  photographers.  Up  to  36 
artists  will  be  accepted.  A  submittal  fee  of  $25  for 
six  slides,  photo  prints  or  disks  and  a  $  1 50  booth/ 
site  fee  for  successful  applicants  will  be  charged. 
For  applications  visit  www.rivercityrootsfestival. 
com  or  call  406-728-7050.  DEADLINE:  July  15, 
2007. 

Ride  the  Big  Sky  Bike  Week,  Aug.  1-4  in 
Billings,  is  seeking  vendors  and  exhibitors  of  arts 
and  crafts.  Ride  the  Big  Sky  is  the  Warm  Up  Event 
for  Sturgis-bound  riders.  Apply  early  to  reserve 
premium  space.  Contact  Julia  at  406-656-9960  or 
email  ridethebigsky@yahoo.com. 

The  Helena  Public  Art  Committee  (HPAC) 
seeks  to  commission  site-specific  artwork  for  the 
City  of  Helena,  to  be  located  in  a  traffic  circle 
in  the  intersection  of  Sanders  Street  and  Butte 
Avenue.  The  circle  will  have  an  approximate 
diameter  of  34  feet  to  install  landscaping  and/or 
public  art  during  fall  of  2007  or  spring  of  2008. 
There  are  no  sight  distance  or  height  restrictions 
for  the  art  or  landscaping.  Budget  is  $5,000.  The 
competition  is  open  to  artists,  architects  and 
designers  who  live  and  work  in  Montana.  Teams 
are  eligible  to  apply.  All  questions  regarding  this 
RFP  and  submissions  are  to  be  directed  to:  HPAC 
Artwork,  c/o  City  of  Helena  Planning  Division, 
attn:  Kathy  Macefield,  316  N.  Park  Ave.,  Helena, 
MT 59623;  406-447-849 1 ;  email:  kmacefield@ci. 
helena.mt.us.  DEADLINE:  July  16,  2007. 

Images  From  the  Fall,  a  national  juried  show 
that  runs  parallel  with  the  Jackson  Hole  Fall 
Arts  Festival,  will  be  held  Sept.  8-Oct.  3,  at  the 
Teton  Arts  Council  Gallery  in  Driggs,  ID.  All 
mediums;  $25  entry  fee;  cash  prizes  awarded. 
For  prospectus,  send  SASE  envelope  to  Teton 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  627,  Driggs,  ID  83422. 
For  more  information  call  209-354-4ART,  or  visit 
www.tetonartscouncil.com.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  7, 
2007. 

Havre  Festival  Days  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  will 
be  held  Sept.  14-15  at  the  fairgrounds  in  Havre. 
Fifty-three  indoor  spaces  are  available  with 
outdoor  spaces  available  upon  request  (must  be 
prepared  for  inclement  weather).  All  work  must 
be  hand-done  by  the  person  entered  in  the  show; 
no  commercial  merchandise.  Booth  space  is  $40. 
Contact  the  Havre  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Box  308,  Havre,  MT  59501 ;  406-265-4383;  email: 
chamber@havremt.net. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  welcomes 
artists  to  celebrate  the  museum’s  20th  anniversary 
by  participating  in  the  Live  Auction,  to  be  held 
Sept.  22.  Artwork  will  be  exhibited  Aug.  24- 
Sept.  22.  Submissions  to  the  auction  will  be  juried. 
Submissions  in  all  media  are  welcome.  All  entries 
must  be  original  artwork.  Artists  may  submit  three 
images  total.  Submissions  may  be  slides  or  digital 
jpegs  no  larger  than  300  dpi.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 
You  may  download  a  submission  form  at  www. 
holtermuseum.org  or  contact  Cheri  Thornton  at 
cheri@holtermuseum.org;  406-442-6400  x  1 1 1 . 
DEADLINE:  July  5,  2007. 

Inland  Crafts,  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this 
year,  is  now  accepting  applications  for  participation 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


in  this  year’s  sales  and  juried  exhibition  event.  The 
2007  location  is  in  the  new  Spokane  Convention 
Center,  the  weekend  of  Nov.  2-4.  Prospective 
craft  artists  and  photographers  should  send 
digital  files,  no  slides  will  be  accepted  this  year. 
Requirements  for  jury  are  five  representational 
digital  files  and  two  optional,  a  booth  or  group 
shot  and  a  detail,  the  jury  application  form,  aone- 
page  resume  and  a  $  15  jury  fee.  All  information 
for  jury,  including  downloadable  jury  forms,  is 
available  through  the  Inland  Crafts  website  at 
www.inlandcrafts.org.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  contact@inlandcrafts.org  or  call  509- 
981-9916. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  National 


The  Minnesota  State  Arts  Board  is  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Artist  Registry  is  now 
open  for  enrollment  at  www.PercentForArt. 
us.  The  registry  is  a  collection  of  resumes  and 
work  samples  of  visual  artists  in  all  disciplines 
who  would  like  to  be  considered  for  public 
art  commissions  and  purchases.  It  is  the  most 
common  way  that  the  Percent  for  Art  program 
finds  artists  for  public  art  commissions  and 
purchases  in  state  buildings.  There  is  no  fee  to 
join.  There  are  no  applications  or  slides  to  mail 
in;  everything  can  be  done  from  your  computer. 
It  is  non-juried.  All  professional  visual  artists 
overage  18  who  wish  to  work  in  the  public  realm 
are  welcome  to  join.  There  are  no  longer  any 
deadlines.  You  can  log  in  at  any  time  to  update 
your  profile,  make  corrections,  or  change  your 
work  samples  (up  to  10  images  allowed). 

The  National  Photography  ’07  Exhibition 

will  be  held  Oct.  25-Nov  25.  The  Main  Street 
Gallery  in  Groton.  NY,  is  seeking  submissions 
from  artists  who  are  1 8  years  or  older  and  reside 
in  the  U.S.  CD  images  (PC  compatible,  300  dpi 
and  up  to  7-10  inches  longest  side)  or  slides 
will  be  accepted  for  this  juried  exhibition. 
Entry  fee  is  $30  for  two  CD  images/slides.  For 
prospectus  with  complete  conditions  of  entry, 
email  maingal@localnet.com  or  visit  www. 
mainstreetgal.com.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  14, 
2007. 

Driven,  A  National  Juried  Exhibit  for  Young 
Artists  with  Disabilities,  Ages  16-25,  is  open 
to  artists  living  in  the  United  States  who  have  a 
physical,  cognitive  or  mental  disability.  Prizes 
totaling  $60,000  will  be  awarded  to  15  finalists. 
For  more  information,  contact  VS  A  arts,  818 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC  20006;  or  visit  www.vsarts.org/VWcalI. 
DEADLINE:  July  6,  2007. 

Portland,  Maine-based  Atlantis  Found 
Publishing  Inc.  announces  the  launch  of 
“Words  Without  Voices”  Online  Album  Art 
Competition.  The  contest  seeks  digital  visual 
artwork  submissions  to  illustrate  the  song  lyrics 
of  Conceptual  Artist  James  Thomas  Fielding. 
The  contest  is  limited  to  the  U.S. ,  Canada  and  the 
U.K.  The  juried  art  competition,  which  seeks  to 
establish  a  new  multimedia  artform  based  on  rock 
“Concept  Albums,”  offers  $6,000  in  cash  prizes 
to  be  awarded  to  three  finalists  in  two  categories: 
Best  Songbook  Jacket  and  BestAlbum  Jacket.  The 
public  will  select  the  winners  by  voting  online. 
Entry  fees  are  $  1 0  for  one  entry  in  one  category, 
$15  to  enter  both.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.WordsWithoutVoices.com.  DEADLINE: 
Aug.  31,2007. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

Preserving  Missoula  County  History  Grants 

is  being  offered  for  the  fifth  year  by  the 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula  to  non- 
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profit  organizations  involved  in  local,  Missoula, 
historic  preservation  and  interpretation.  A 
total  amount  of  $10,000  is  available  for  one¬ 
time  projects  with  a  demonstrable  long-term 
impact  for  local  history;  individual  projects  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  grant  of  $2,000.  Capital 
Improvement  funds  are  available  for  projects 
such  as:  structural  improvement,  landscaping, 
fencing,  septic  system  and  adaptation  to  meet 
health  and  safety  requirements.  Interpretation 
funds  are  available  for  contributions  to  local 
history  in  the  areas  of  site  investigation 
and  interpretation,  long-term  exhibits,  and 
publications.  For  details  and  applications  contact 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Brown,  Historical  Museum  at  Fort 
Missoula,  Building#22-Fort  Missoula,  Missoula, 
MT,  59804;  406-728-3476,  ext.  1;  or  email 
ftmslamuseum@montana.com.  DEADLINE: 
Aug.  1,  2007. 

The  Big  Read  is  an  initiative  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  the 
Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services  and  in 
cooperation  with  Arts  Midwest.  The  purpose  of 
The  Big  Read  is  to  encourage  literary  reading. 
Big  Read  grants,  ranging  from  $2,500-$20.000. 
are  available  to  revitalize  the  role  of  literature 
in  American  culture.  Organizations  selected  to 
participate  in  The  Big  Read  will  receive  a  grant, 
financial  support  to  attend  a  national  orientation 
meeting,  educational  and  promotional  materials 
for  broad  distribution.  Organizer’s  Guide  for 
developing  and  managing  Big  Read  activities, 
inclusion  of  your  organization  and  activities 
on  The  Big  Read  website,  and  the  prestige 
of  participating  in  a  highly  visible  national 
initiative.  Approximately  200  organizations  of 
varying  sizes  across  the  country  will  be  selected 
in  this  cycle.  Go  to  www.NEABigRead.org  to 
download  the  guidelines  and  application.  For 
more  information,  call  Arts  Midwest  at  6 1 2-34 1  - 
0755  or  email  TheBigRead@artsmidwest.org. 
Intent  to  apply  deadline  (strongly  encouraged) 
is  June  29,  2007,  and  application  deadline  is 
July  31,  2007  for  project  activity  from  January 
to  June  2008. 

The  Surdna  Foundation  invites  art  teachers 
from  specialized,  public  arts  high  schools  to 
apply  for  funding  for  artistic  development 
through  its  Arts  Teachers  Fellowship  Program. 
The  program  offers  teachers  the  opportunity 
to  immerse  themselves  in  their  own  creative 
work,  interact  with  other  professional  artists, 
and  stay  current  with  new  practices.  Each  fellow 
is  eligible  for  a  maximum  $5,000  award  to  be 
used  to  defray  the  costs  of  tuition,  materials 
necessary  for  a  new  body  of  work,  travel  and 
living  expenses  in  conjunction  with  professional 
study,  advanced  workshops  or  residencies  at  an 
artists  colony.  An  additional  grant  of  $  1 ,500  will 
be  provided  to  each  fellow’s  school  in  support 
of  postfellowship  activities  with  students.  For 
selection  criteria  and  application,  visit  www. 
surdna.org/artsteachersfellowship;  email 
artsfellowships@surdna.org;  or  call  212-557- 
0010  ext.  256.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  16,  2007. 

The  Community-Based  Grant  Program  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Foundation’s  mission  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  communities 
served  by  Union  Pacific,  primarily  in  the 
midwestem  and  western  United  States.  (For 
a  map  of  company  communities  go  to  www. 
uprr.com/aboutup/maps/sysmap/index.shtml.) 
Support  is  provided  to  local  organizations  in 
company  communities  that  focus  on  health  and 
human  services,  fine  arts,  or  community  and 
civic  programs.  The  application  cycle  opens  on 
May  1  and  closes  on  Aug.  15,  2007.  Visit  www. 
up.com/found/grants.shtml  foronline  application 
information. 

The  goal  of  the  Avon  Hello  Tomorrow  Fund 

is  to  empower  women  and  improve  society. 
Every  week  through  April  2008,  $5,000  will 
be  awarded  to  an  individual  to  help  realize  a 
project  or  idea  to  bring  about  a  better  tomorrow 
for  women  and  society  in  general.  The  fund 
provides  individuals  with  cash  awards  that  will 
allow  them  to  pursue  a  project  in  one  of  three 
areas:  Business  Development,  for  a  for-profit 
business  that  directly  empowers  women  through 
its  mission,  product,  or  means  of  doing  business; 
Community  Service,  for  a  nonprofit  project 
that  helps  women  realize  their  full  potential 
or  overcome  obstacles;  and  Awareness  and 
Outreach,  to  educate  others  about  an  issue  that 
affects  women  in  order  to  inspire  other  women 
and  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  issue.  The 


remaining  application  deadlines  for  the  Fund  are 
June  18,  Sept.  17,  and  Dec.  10,  2007.  Visit  http:// 
shop.avon.com/HelloTomorrowFund  for  online 
application  information. 

TheArt  Jewelry  Forum  is anon-profitorganization 
designed  to  nurture  the  field  of  contemporary  art 
jewelry,  by  promoting  education,  appreciation,  and 
support  for  contemporary  art  jewelry.  Although 
more  than  one  grant  may  be  made  within  a  calendar 
year,  no  more  than  $2,000  will  be  awarded  annually. 
Grants  will  range  from  $500  to  $  1 ,500.  Exhibitions, 
catalog  publications  and  related  programming  must 
be  focused  on  contemporary  art  jewelry.  One-person 
exhibitions  and  monographs  will  be  considered,  as 
well  as  survey  shows  and  accompanying  catalogs 
that  feature  works  by  several  artists.  AJF  does 
not  fund  research  and  development,  including 
study  trips  and  travel  to  conferences.  Museums, 
universities,  other  non-profit  exhibition  spaces 
and  other  organizations  that  are  tax-exempt  may 
apply  to  support  exhibitions  originating  within 
the  United  States  that  are  scheduled  to  open  prior 
to  2010.  Individual  artists,  independent  curators, 
writers  and  decorative  arts  scholars  whose  projects 
are  not  affiliated  with  appropriate  tax-exempt 
institutions,  exhibitions  originating  outside  the 
United  States,  and  exhibitions  scheduled  later  than 
2007  will  not  be  considered  in  this  grant  cycle.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.artjewelryforum.org. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  30,  2007. 

The  Innovating  Worthy  Projects  Foundation 

provides  support  to  nonprofit  organizations 
throughout  the  U.S.  that  are  dedicated  to 
developing  innovative  programs,  disseminating 
ideas,  and/or  providing  direct  care  or  services 
for  children  with  special  needs,  acute  illnesses, 
or  chronic  disabilities.  Grants  support  new  ideas 
and  approaches  to  providing  services  as  well  as 
equipment  purchases.  Preference  is  given  to  small 
organizations  that  might  not  otherwise  be  helped. 
Requests  are  accepted  from  January  1  through 
August  31,  annually.  E-mail  correspondence 
is  preferred.  Visit  www.iwpf.org  for  more 
information. 


Workshops/Conferences 

The  Sandpiper  Art  Gallery  in  Poison  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Sketchbook  Design 
and  Plein-Air  Oil  Workshop  with  Bob  Phinney, 
June  29-30;  Intermediate  Color  Theory  with 
Joanne  Simpson,  July  16-20;  Watercolor  Montage 
with  Ken  Hansen,  July  25-27;  Watercolor  for 
the  Terrified  with  Joanne  Simpson,  Aug.  20-24; 
Drawing  with  Patrick  Berry;  Sept.  11-13  and  18-20; 
Cattle  Markers  with  Kelly  Apgar,  Oct.  19-20;  and 
Encaustic  Art  with  Helen  McMillan,  Oct.  8.  10 
and  12.  Call  406-883-5956. 

Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard  Friedland  will 
be  painting  in  France  Aug.  25-Sept.  4  and  are 
once  again  inviting  artists  and  non-artists  to  join 
them.  The  trip,  designed  and  produced  by  Sunny 
Reeves,  one  of  the  best  trip  planners  in  the  U.S., 
will  be  concentrating  on  the  area  north  of  Paris 
and  all  the  way  to  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  This 
is  a  perfect  trip  for  the  painter  and  non-painter  to 
share  in  the  beauty  and  history.  For  a  complete 
itinerary,  more  information  or  to  join  the  trip,  call 
Susan  Blackwood,  406-586-4484  or  visit  www. 
lonestar-retreat.com/schedule.html. 

The  Flathead  River  Writers  Conference  will 
be  held  Oct.  13-15  at  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge 
in  Whitefish.  Intense  workshops  will  be  held 
Oct.  9-13.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
authorsoftheflathead.org;  or  contact  Authors  of 
the  Flathead.  PO  Box  7711,  Kalispell,  MT  59904. 

Printing  Techniques  on  Clay  will  be  held 
July  7-8  at  the  The  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula,  MT. 
Call  406-543-0509. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
presents  three  weeklong  camps  for  children: 
two  art  camps  and  one  theatre  camp.  The  Young 
Actors  Theatre  Camp  will  be  held  June  25-29  and 
is  for  ages  10-13.  The  second  camp  will  be  held 
July  9-13,  and  focuses  on  Native  American  Art. 
The  Great  Outoors  is  the  focus  of  the  Aug.  6-10 
session.  Registration  is  required.  Call  406-755- 
5258. 

Lisa  Schaus  will  be  hosting  two  workshops  at 
Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish.  Watercolor, 
Acrylic  and  Pastel  will  be  held  July  23  and/or 


July  24;  cost  is  $105  for  one  day,  $185  for  both 
days.  Outdoor  Painting  with  Lisa  Schaus  will  be 
held  July  26  and/or  July  27;  cost  is  $75  for  one 
day,  two  days  for  $125.  Call  406-862-5929. 

Collage  and  Mixed  Media  with  Lynne  Averill 

will  be  held  5- 1 0  p.m.  July  1 1  and  again  Aug.  8  at 
I  Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish,  MT.  Averill 
will  show  students  how  to  create  unique  images 
for  projects  by  combining  papers,  photos,  found 
objects  and  more.  Cost  is  $65.  Call  406-862- 
5929  or  visit  www.stumptownartstudio.org. 

Lost  Horse  Press  proudly  presents  the  Dog 
Days  Poetry  and  Prose  Writing  Workshops 

featuring  Melissa  Kwasny  (poetry)  and  EWU 
Professor  Emeritus,  John  Keeble  (fiction  & 
non)  Aug.  10-12  at  Lost  Horse  Press,  105  Lost 
Horse  Lane,  Sandpoint,  ID.  Workshop  fee  is 
$150.  Classes  are  limited  to  1 2  students;  register 
early.  For  additional  information  or  to  register, 
call  208-255-4410,  email  losthorsepress@mind 
spring.com  or  visit  www.losthorsepress.org. 

Digital  Video  Production:  Taking  It  Up 

a  Step,  a  workshop  with  Jim  Lubek  sponsored 
by  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  will  be  held 
July  23-27  at  the  Helena  High  School  Library. 
Cost  is  $135  for  non-members  and  $95  for 
members.  Call  406-442-6400. 

A  Cattlemarker  Workshop  will  be  held 
July  15  at  the  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  in 
Chester,  MT.  Call  406-759-5652. 

A  Memoir  Writing  Workshop  with  Barbara 
Richard  and  Richard  Wheeler  will  be  held 
July  28  in  Big  Timber.  Organize,  research,  write 
memoirs  and  learn  facts  of  publication.  Cost  is 
$55.  For  information,  contact  Sagebrush  Writers 
Workshops,  Box  1255,  Big  Timber,  MT  5901 1; 
406-932-4227;  email  sagebrsh@ttc-cmc.net. 

Elliott  Eaton  Landscape  Workshop  will  be 
held  July  14  at  the  Carbon  County  Art  Guild 
in  Red  Lodge.  Participants  can  choose  their 
medium,  oil  or  watercolor,  for  this  daylong 
intermediate  workshop.  Call  406-446-1370  to 
register. 

Summer  Dance  Workshops  will  be  held 
June  25-29  and  July  16-20  at  River  Street 
Dance  Theater  in  Hamilton.  Six  styles  will  be 
presented:  hip-hop,  modem,  tap,  ballet,  jazz  and 
pilates.  All  ages  and  levels  are  welcome.  Cost  is 
$100-180  for  the  full  week;  rates  per  class  are 
also  available.  Call  406-363-1203. 

Art  in  the  Bitterroot  offers  the  following 
summer  workshops:  Experimental  Watercolor 
with  Bob  Phinney,  July  11-14;  Wildlife  Painting 
-  American  Realism  with  Gene  Dieckhoner, 
July  12-14;  Drawing  on  the  Right  Side  of 
the  Brain  with  Marva  Johnson,  July  12-14; 
Sculpting  the  Horse  from  the  Inside  Out  with 
Len  McCann,  July  10-14;  Fine  Silver  Jewelry 
Fabrication  with  Brian  Schmid,  Sterling  or 
Nickel  Package,  July  11-14;  and  Fine  Silver 
Jewelry  Fabrication  with  Brain  Schmid,  (bring 
your  own  materials),  July  12-14.  Call  406-642- 
3200  or  visit  artinthebitterroot.com. 

A  hands-on  workshop  in  Virginia  City,  MT, 

will  investigate  historic  finishes  on  some  of 
the  town’s  most  intriguing  buildings.  The  one- 
week  workshop,  July  9-13,  is  an  opportunity  for 
anyone  interested  in  researching  or  restoring 
old  homes  to  learn  about  historic  interior  and 
exterior  finish  materials,  including  lime-based 
coatings,  paints,  varnishes  and  decorative 
treatments.  For  information,  contact  Heritage 
Conservation  Network  at  303-444-0 128;  e-mail: 
workshops@heritageconservation.net;  or  visit 
www.heritageconservation.net/ws-virginia- 
city-2007.htm. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
the  following  workshops;  Soda  in  the  Fire,  with 
Gail  Nichols,  July  16-20,  $425  with  $50  lab  fee: 
Building  a  Narrative:  Techniques  for  Using  Clay  to 
Tell  Stories,  with  Amie  Zimmerman,  Aug.  17-19. 
$285  plus  $35  lab  fee;  Demonstrations  with 
Voulkos  Visiting  Artist  Fellow  Takeshi  Yasuda. 
Sept.  8-9,  $200:  Functional  Pleasures:  Pottery 
Thoughts,  with  Linda  Sikora,  Sept.  29-30,  $200. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.archiebray.org 
or  call  406-443-3502. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hunting  for 
a  job? 
ArtJob 
is  online 

To  find  good 
jobs  in  the  arts 
online  use  ArtJob 
Online,  located 
at  www.artjob. 
org.  Launched 
by  WESTAF,  the 
Western  States 
Arts  Federation, 
ArtJob  Online 
is  dedicated 
to  connecting 
individuals 
with  jobs  and 
opportunities 
in  the  arts.  The 
service  does  cost, 
with  rates  posted 
on  the  website. 

ArtJob  Online 
features  a 
national  database 
of  job  listings  in 
all  arts  disciplines 
in  the  nonprofit, 
commercial, 
academic,  and 
public  sectors. 
The  website 
also  features 
information  about 
fellowships, 
grants, 
residencies, 
and  other  artist 
and  art-related 
opportunities.  Job 
seekers  using 
ArtJob  Online  can 
search  the  job 
listings  database 
by  several  criteria 
and  have  access 
to  an  employer 
database. 

The  ArtJob 
website  also 
allows  job 
seekers  to  market 
themselves  online 
by  posting  their 
resume,  which 
is  accessible  to 
organizations  and 
companies  that 
are  registered 
users  of  the 
site.  The  site 
is  constantly 
updated  with  real¬ 
time  job  postings, 
and  makes 
information  about 
opportunities 
available  as 
soon  as  they  are 
announced. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr  @arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www.national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Summer  Dance  Intensive  will  be  held  July 
30-Aug.  3  at  Yellowstone  Ballet  School  in 
Livingston.  Guest  teachers  present  Classical 
ballet,  floor  barre,  jazz,  modem,  pointe, 
variations,  yoga  and  pilates.  Tuition  is  $200  by 
July  10,  $250  after.  Home-stay  with  families  is 
available.  Call  406-222-0430. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

The  17th  annual  Environmental  Writing 
Institute  will  be  held  in  Missoula  Sept.  12-16. 
The  workshop  will  be  lead  by  Alison  Hawthorne 
Deming,  author  of  Writing  the  Sacred  Into  the 
Real,  and  many  other  books.  For  application  and 
more  details,  visitwww.umt.edu/ewi.  Asix-  to  12- 
page  nonfiction  manuscript  or  excerpt  is  required. 
DEADLINE:  July  1 5 ,  2007 . 

Glimmer  Train  Press  Summer  Fiction  Open. 

Winner  receives  $2,000  and  publication  in 
Glimmer  Train  Stories.  First  and  second  runners- 
up  receive  $  1 ,000  and  $600  respectively.  Open  to 
all  writers;  $  1 5  entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count  must 
not  exceed  20,000.  Submissions  should  be  made 
online  at  www.glimmertrain.org.  DEADLINE: 
July  15,  2007. 

The  Fifth  Annual  High  Plains  Bookfest, 

sponsored  by  the  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  and  the 
Billings  Cultural  Partners,  will  be  held  in  Billings 
Oct.  18-20.  This  year’s  bookfest  will  focus  on 
the  amazing  contributions  women  authors  have 
made  to  our  literary  heritage  and  the  wealth 
of  contemporary  women  writers  in  our  region. 
Writers  and  publishers  interest  in  participating 
in  the  Bookfest  should  contact  Corby  Skinner. 
YMCA,  402  North  32nd,  Billings,  MT  59101; 
e-mail  Corby@skinnerbenoit.com. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin  is  accepting 
applications  now  from  artists  of  all  disciplines. 
Residencies  are  one  month  to  nine  months  in 
length.  Facilities  include  two  spacious  apartments 
with  separate  20’  x  30'  studios,  one  soundproofed 
apartment  for  writers,  musicians,  composers,  and 
one  studio  apartment  for  writers  or  other  artists 
who  require  minimal  space;  all  include  full  kitchen 
facilities,  double  bed,  private  phone  and  wireless 
internet  access.  The  deadline  for  applications  to  the 
residency  program  from  November  through  July 
is  June  15.  Because  of  the  recent  change  in  the 
application  deadlines,  artists  may  apply  anytime 
for  November 2007  through  June  2008  residencies. 


|  The  Refuge  has  three  special  residencies  during 
the  months  of  August,  September  and  October  of 
each  year:  an  MFA  Graduate  Residency,  in  August, 
in  collaboration  with  four  separate  universities; 
the  American  Indian  Artists  Residency  (AIAR) 
in  September;  and  the  Writers  Residency  in 
October.  The  participating  graduate  schools  set  the 
deadlines  for  the  MFA  residency.  The  deadline  for 
AIAR  applications  is  April  15,  and  for  the  Writers 
Residency,  May  1 5 .  To  learn  more  about  the  Refuge 
go  to  www.montanarefuge.org  and  download  an 
application;  send  S  ASE  to  Montana  Artists  Refuge, 
Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631;  phone  406-225-3500; 
or  email  mar@mt.net. 


Performing  Arts 


The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  is  accepting 
showcase  applications  for  ArtsMarket,  one  of 
the  top  performing  arts  showcase  and  booking 
conferences  in  the  nation.  Cosponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council  and  the  North  Carolina 
Presenters  Consortium,  the  biennial  ArtsMarket 
will  bring  more  than  500  performing  artists,  agents 
and  booking  coordinators  to  High  Point  Nov.  5-7. 
The  showcase  and  booking  conference  features 
performances  by  musicians,  dancers  and  other 
performers,  an  exhibit  hall  and  an  opportunity  to 
j  network.’The  conference  draws  representatives 
from  arts  centers,  colleges  and  universities, 
schools,  local  arts  councils,  civic  groups  and 
other  organizations  from  across  North  Carolina 
and  beyond.  Artists  applying  for  a  showcase 
time  should  submit  a  narrative,  work  sample  and 
nonrefundable  registration  fee  of  $  10.  Notification 
of  selection  decisions  will  be  mailed  by  Sept.  5 .  For 
more  information  and  an  application,  visit  www. 
ncarts.orgorwww.ncpresenters.org.  DEADLINE: 
August  1,  2007. 

The  Yellowstone  and  Teton  Song  Contest, 

sponsored  by  the  Western  Folkl  ife  Center,  is  looking 
for  songs  and  other  musical  compositions  inspired 
by  the  greater  Yellowstone  area.  The  grand  prize 
is  $  1 ,000  with  a  second  prize  of  $500.  The  public 
will  also  vote  online  in  September  on  the  selection 
of  finalists;  winner  of  the  online  audience  award 
will  receive  a  new  Gibson  Songwriter  Deluxe 
acoustic  guitar,  valued  at  close  to  $3,000.  All 
entries  in  the  songwri ting  contest  will  be  considered 
for  placement  on  a  CD  collection,  Songs  from 
Yellowstone  and  the  Tetons,  which  will  be  launched 
in  2008.  Songwriters  and  composers  from  the  CD 
will  be  invited  to  perform  in  CD  premiere  concerts. 
There  is  a  $  1 0  fee  per  song  submitted.  The  contest 
runs  from  May  1  through  July  3 1 , 2007.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.westemfolklife.org  or  call 
801-582-9576. 


The  12th  Spokane  Fall  Folk  Festival  will 
be  held  Nov.  3-4  at  the  Spokane  Community 
College.  The  festival,  sponsored  by  the  Spokane 
Folklore  Society,  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
and  appreciation  of  folk  music  and  culture. 
Performer  application  and  more  information 
is  available  at  www.spokanefolklore.org. 
DEADLINE:  July  15,  2007. 


Media  Art 


The  2008  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival 

is  now  accepting  entries.  The  festival  is  the  premier 
venue  for  non-fiction  film  in  the  American  West. 
Screenings  will  be  held  Feh.  14-20,  2008,  in 
Missoula.  Over  100  films,  including  world  and 
U.S.  premieres,  classics,  rare  and  experimental 
works  will  be  shown.  The  festival  features  public 
and  VIP  events  such  as  panel  discussions,  galas, 
receptions  and  networking  round  tables.  The 
competitive  event  is  open  to  non-fiction  films 
and  videos  of  all  styles,  subject  matter,  lengths 
and  production  dates.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.bigskyfilmfest.org  or  call  406-541-FILM. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  20,  2007. 

The  Northwest  Film  Center  presents  the  34th 
Northwest  Film  and  Video  Festival  Nov.  9- 1 7  in 
Portland,  OR.  The  festival  is  seeking  submissions 
of  any  length  and  genre  from  filmmakers  living 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia.  For  more  information,  or 
to  download  an  entry  form,  visit  www.nwfilm. 
org.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  1,  2007. 

HATCHfest  takes  place  Oct.  2-7  in  Bozeman. 
Competition  rules  and  applications  are  available  at 
www.hatchfest.org.  For  more  information,  contact 
HATCH  HQ,  11  East  Main  Ste.  B,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715  or  call  406-586-2635.  DEADLINE: 
June  30,  2007. 


On-Line 


ArtsOpportunities  ( www.artsopportunities. 

org)  is  a  free,  online  classified  bank  of  artists, 
students  and  arts  administrators  seeking  to  further 
their  careers  in  the  arts.  The  site,  a  partnership 
of  Southern  Arts  Federation  and  The  Center  for 
Arts  Management  and  Technology  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University,  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  in  the  arts,  from  full-  and  part-time 
positions  to  internships,  academic  positions,  calls 
for  artists,  grant  opportunities  and  more,  in  all  arts 
disciplines.  Searches  may  be  customized  using 
criteria  specific  to  the  type  of  opportunity. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Karen  Lauersdorf, 
Administrative  Assistant,  PO  Box  1124,  Manhattan,  MT 
59741;  406-284-4274;  email:  mtmaae@yahoo.com;  www. 
maae.org.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur, 
Flathead  High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West,  Kalispell,  MT; 
406-751-3500;  email:  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797;  email: 
montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda.org.  Supports 
visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 
1872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for 
Mark  Sherouse;  www.montanabook.org.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812; 
406-243-6022;  www.humanities-mt.org.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch. 
Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  406-443-83 1 3; 


email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Erik  Engebretsen, 
Box  702,  Malta,  MT  59538;  406-654-2002; 
email:  keep@tcc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional  infor¬ 
mation  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 


provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  c/o  Helena 
High  School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A 
K- 1 2  education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators; 
present  at  yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with 
EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www. montana watercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 
N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101 ;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  new 
program  entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships. 
Public  value  partners  are  defined  as 
organizations  making  a  positive  difference  in 
the  individual  and  collective  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  through  the  arts,  and  worthy  of  state 
investment.  These  grants  fund  Montana  non¬ 
profit  arts  organizations  who  have  had  their 
501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum  of  five  years 
and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member.  Guideline 
specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC  website. 
Current  grants  run  July  1,  2006  to  June  30,  2010. 
No  new  applications  are  being  accepted  since 
the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group, 
or  governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1:1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  The 
application  deadline  is  August  1,  2008  for  FY 
2010-2011. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 
be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 


services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the  council 
and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts.  • 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 


and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’s 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide  matching 
funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend  seminars,  conferences 
and  workshops  to  further  professional  development 
or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community  service  in 
the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and  operations; 
and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise 
artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical 
matters,  specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning,  marketing 
or  development  planning.  The  amounts  of  these  grants 
will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals  and  $1,000  for 
organizations  and  will  depend  on  available  funds.  A 
1 : 1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  is 
required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational  and 
regional  communities.  A  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  application 
deadline  to  be  announced. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


Email 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  -  email  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

_  □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 
- □  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 
- □  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ 


Description 


Event  Location: 

Date(s): _ 

Time(s): _ 


Sponsor: 
Address: 
Phone:  _ 


Email: 


Website: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
Ticket,  PO  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  email:  tribfeatures@sofast.net  J  [_or  9°  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 

NEW  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone_ 
Email  Address: 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address:  _ 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone _ 

Email  Address:  _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 


31 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  MAC  at  406- 
444-6510  or  email 
sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


1 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  was  recently  selected  to  join  thirteen  other  “creative  communities” 
through  a  planning  grant  provided  by  LINC  (Leveraging  Investments  in  Creativity),  a  New  York 
based  organization  that  supports  artists.  MAC  delegates  joined  in  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  this 
past  April.  L  to  R:  back  row,  Cinda  Holt,  Dyani  Bingham,  Jackie  Parsons.  Front  row,  LINC  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Judilee  Reed  and  President  Sam  Miller. 


STATE 


OF  THE 


2 

3-4 

5 

6-7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16-20 

21-22 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28-31 


Arts  Council’s  New  Members;  Montana  Legislature 
Concludes;  Kittredge  Award;  Hearing  Voices  Award 

Ami's  Addendum;  MAC  Planning  Meetings 

Congrats;  Best  Wishes;  Condolences 

Big  Read  in  Havre;  Condolences  (cont.) 

Books 

Music 

The  Poetry  of  Richard  Hugo  and  Paul  Zarzyski; 

Story  Corps  Visits  Butte 

Cast  of  Characters;  Summer  Teacher  Institute 

Midori  with  Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra;  Music 
Education  Resolution 

Keepers  of  the  Song  Honored;  Montana  Indian 
Business  Conference  and  Showcase 

Kittredge  Award  (cont.);  Hearing  Voices  (cont.); 

MAC  members  (cont.) 

MAC  members  (cont.) 

Montana  Baroque  Festival;  Artists  Refuge 
Celebration;  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks 

Arts  Calendar 

Arts  and  Exhibits 

Missoula  Nonprofit  Arts  Industry;  MCC  Interactive 
Website;  Livingston  Visitor  Survey 

House  Votes  for  NEA  Increase;  NEA  Grant 
Recipients;  Congrats  to  Organizations;  Western 
Heritage  Center  Speaker  Series 

IRS  Changes  for  Nonprofits;  New  Health  Plan  for 
MNA  Members 

The  Artist  as  Entrepreneur  Workbook;  Helena  Artists 
Featured  on  PBS  Series;  MNA  Health  Plan  (cont.) 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Laws  Protect  Native  Cultural 
Sites  and  Treasures;  Charitable  Tax  Credit 

Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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http://art.mt.gov 

email:  mac@mt.gov 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons.  Chairman.  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Marshall  Friedman,  Whitefish 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Ornitz,  Manhattan 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp.  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh.  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  -406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  -406-444-6510 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne.  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  -406-444-6449 


Arts  council  wants  your  feedback 


See  page 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


July/August  2007 


